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All Souls’ Bay. 


All Souls’ again 

Hath reft the hills of sylvan sheen, 

Hath dimmed the valley’s beauteous green, 
Hath tainted tender flowerets e’en 

And strewn the glades with ruins of his reign; 
Death stirs abroad 

Wherever Autumn takes his road. 


All Souls’ is come: 

Nor only woods their ravage mourn; 

Nor only flowers are ruthless shorn; 

Far deeper, grayer griefs are born, 

When blue eyes break—the sunshine of some home. 
All Souls’ how drear 

Thy dreams of hearts no longer here; 


Must we thus yield 

Life’s gilded toys up at the last? 

To death the Reaper coming fast? 

So soon the glow of pleasures past? 

Nor gold, nor might, nor beauty e’en can shield: 
All Souls’ tell all— 

Bringst thou to me, thy Master’s call? 


All Souls’ again! 

O proud, poor Life, low bend thee here: 
The grave shows what thou ratest dear 
In lofty pride, shall in its sear 

Bring thee but bitter mem’ries in its train; 
Proud Life,—bend low: 

’Twas pride made death in Eden grow. 


Serve not the day: 

Its bubbly glamor soon is flown; 

Nor o’er the morrow’s evil groan; 

Nor heartless in your sorrows moan: 
Love only lasts—love’s deeds eternal stay. 
Beyond death lies, 

Heaven’s endless, all surpassing prize. 


All Souls’ say on; 

Thy voice is grave and solemn, true; 

But lo! What courage in it too; 

Unfold the vision : souls like you, 

Their durance o’er await the glorious morn, 
One ‘pang, one prayer— 

Their joy in heaven shall bide fore’er. 


Augustine Zeller, C. Ss. 














TuHeE LiGuoriANn. 


RANSOM THE CAPTIVE. 


“Have pity on me, have pity on me, at least you my friends, because 
the hand of the Lord hath touched me.”—Job. XIX, 21. 





In the twelfth century, when so many Christians were taken pris- 
oners and sold as slaves to the Moors, a society of religious was 
founded by St. John de Matha under the inspiration of a pious hermit, 
St. Felix of Valois, to liberate these unfortunate captives. For this 
purpose the members of the society, impelled by divine charity, travelled 
through Europe collecting money. As soon as the good monks had 
secured a sufficient sum, they would sail over to Africa. The moment 
they arrived it was a touching sight to see those poor Christians crowd 
around them. Full of hope that they were soon to be liberated, they 
raised their manacled hands towards the religious, crying eagerly: 

“Welcome, O holy servants of God! Have you -rought my ransom 
at last? Surely my wife and children have not forgotten me?” 

“Ah!” cried another, “have my parents sent my ransom? Surely 
they cannot leave their child suffering here in these cruel torments!” 

“Ah!” cried a third, “have my brothers and sisters sent my ransom? 
Surely they cannot forget me.” 

The good religious examines his books. He says to one: 

“My friend, your brothers and sisters are well, they send you their 
love. But they are sorry to say they cannot help you now. They hope 
to send your ransom by the next vessel.” 

“My good friend,” he says to another, “your wife and children are 
well, they love you and hope to see you soon, but they regret they are 
too poor to send you anything now.” 

“As for you, my good friend,” he says to a third, “I bring you glad 
tidings. Your parents have sent your ransom, they are anxiously 
waiting to bid you ‘Welcome home’.” 

O how great is the happiness of the prisoner who is freed at last 
from his chains, who can return to his loved ones! But, oh God! how 
bitter cruel is the disappointment of those who must still remain to 
pine away in dreary captivity! 

“Ah, cruel, ungrateful wife,” they cry in heart-broken accents of 
despair, “ah, unnatural children, heartless brothers and sisters, why do 
you not make every sacrifice in order to deliver me? Where is all the 
money I earned for you when I was yet free? Can you not do without 
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those costly garments, those precious stones, those ornaments of gold 
and silver, and thus release me from this cruel bondage? Will you not 
make some sacrifice for my sake? If you only knew what I must 
suffer here, I am sure that you would make every effort to release me!” 

There are poor suffering captives at the present time whom we could 
ransom if only we would make some little effort—some slight sacrifice. 
They are the Poor Souls in Purgatory. Amongst them are undoubtedly 
some of our own dear departed ones. Have they not reason to com- 
plain of their friends and relatives on earth, just as those unfortunate 
prisoners who were held captive by the Moors? The Angel of Con- 
solation enters their fiery prison. He comes to release a soul for whom 
alms and prayers and many holy Masses have been offered up by 
friends and relatives upon earth. As soon as the Angel appears, the 
Poor Souls crowd around him and ask in eager accents: 

“O Angel of God, have my friends remembered me? Have they 
satisfied God’s Justice? Have they paid my ransom? Have they set 
me free at last?” 

“O blessed soul,” the Angel answers, “your friends and relatives 
have given alms, they have prayed and offered up the holy sacrifice 
for you. Their prayers, alms, deeds, sacrifices have fully satisfied 
God’s infinite Justice. I am come to set you free.” 

“O Angel of God,” cries another poor soul, “have my friends and 
relatives done anything for me?” 

“Your relatives,” answers the Angel, “have made many sacrifices, 
they have given up many of their amusements, they have curtailed 
many of their unnecessary expenses, they have satisfied for your debt 
at last, I am come to set you free.” 

“Has anything been done for me?” eagerly asks a third. 

“Your son, your daughter have received the Sacraments, they have 
offered many a devout and worthy Communion, they have prayed fer- 
vently for you. God has heard their prayers and has sent me to set 
you free.” 

What consolation for the Poor Souls to receive these glad tidings! 

“And have you good news for me?” ask the other Poor Souls. 
“Have my relatives and friends forgotten me? How has it come that 
they have done nothing?” 

“Alas, poor souls!’ answers the Angel, “your friends and relatives 
have sometimes thought of you, they have shed tears at your remem- 
brance. They have put flowers on your grave. They have formed at 
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times the good resolution to assist you by prayers, communions, good 
works, holy Masses, but their resolutions were quickly forgotten. They 
are living in sin; they are buried too much in the cares and pleasures 
of the world to think of helping you.” 

How great the disappointment, how great the grief of these Poor 
Souls to see themselves forgotten and abandoned by those who have 
been dear to them on earth! Is this not perhaps one of the greatest 
pains which the souls of our dear departed ones must endure in Pur- 
gatory? 

“Have pity on me, have pity on me, at least you my friends, because 
the hand of the Lord hath touched me.”—Job XIX, 21. 

“Blessed are the merciful, for they shall obtain mercy.” 

P. M. BREGENZER, C. Ss. R. 

An extraordinary indulgence has been granted for All Souls’ Day. 
In a decree of June 25, of this year, the Holy Father declared that on 
All Souls’ Day all the faithful who have gone to Confession and Com- 
munion, can gain a plenary indulgence every time they visit a church 
and there pray for a few moments for the intention of the Pope. 
Nuns and students in colleges and academies can gain this indulgence 
every time they visit the chapel of their institution. The indulgence is 
applicable only to the souls in Purgatory. 

We have all no doubt been guilty of the sin of ingratitude by neg- 
lecting to do all we should for our relatives who are tortured in the 
flames of Purgatory. Surely we will not neglect this golden oppor- 
tunity of repairing the past. We will make as many visits as possible 
to the church on All Souls’ Day (it is sufficient to step outside of the 
church for a few moments between each visit) and thus we shall gain 
many plenary indulgences for our dear departed. 


GLORIES OF THE CATHOLIC FAITH. 


Amid the numberless ever clashing, ever changing opinions by which 
the human mind outside of the Catholic Church is harassed, the mind 
of the Catholic enjoys the sweet calm and repose of peace, because his 
faith, by freeing him from all doubt and hesitation, imparts to him 
absolute certainty concerning the great problems of human origin and 
destiny. His mind rests completely in the possession of truth. With 
infallible certainty he believes all the doctrines revealed by the infallible 
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God through His infallible Church. He walks securely on a smooth 
and even road in the bright noon-day-light of faith, whilst non-Catholics 
are blindly groping their way on the rugged road of mere human opin- 
ions and theories, alongside of the fearful precipices of error, in the 
utter darkness of hesitation and doubt, seeking isolated and broken 
fragments of truth. 

The humblest Catholic, who knows his Catechism well, possesses 
knowledge far superior to that of the most profound philosophers of 
antiquity and of the most erudite scientists of modern times. The 
Catholic faith, in its sublimity, surpasses the comprehension of the 
sharpest and deepest intellects and, nevertheless, is so clear and simple 
as to be within reach of even untutored minds. The Catholic child 
that has learned the Catechism, is possessed of far greater wisdom than 
the greatest non-Catholic scientist, for he is acquainted with the 
grandest supernatural truths and mysteries and with the means of salva- 
tion. This sublime knowledge remains hidden from the non-Catholic, 
whose learning, however vast its proportions, scarcely skims over 
nature’s surface. 

God is so great, so infinitely superior to His creatures, that, as the 
Church admirably expresses it, “to serve God is to reign.” No earthly 
dignity is comparable to the dignity of “servant of God.” God is so 
great, that we should wonder, not that He commands man to serve 
Him, but that He should suffer man, who is so incomparably beneath 
Him, to serve Him, and should graciously accept his homage and ser- 
vice, of which He has no need. This thought it was that induced St. 
Paul to exclaim: “God is not ashamed to be called our God” (Hebr. 
11, 16). To be permitted to honor and serve God in the humblest 
condition should be reckoned a greater honor than to command armies 
and rule nations! Moreover, our Catholic faith raises us to the sub- 
lime dignity, not of servants, but of children of God! “The Father 
hath bestowed upon us that we should be called and should be the 
children of God” (1 John 3, 1). Our faith has, therefore, made us 
God’s children, the cherished objects of His paternal love and affection, 
His heirs destined to reign forever with Him in heaven, and share in 
His own happiness! What can be more honorable, more noble, more 
glorious! 

The true faith also confers on us a truly royal dignity, for it enables 
us to rule over our passions, a task far more difficult than to govern a 
country. Faith, according to St. Augustine, turns sinners into just men, 
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causes the just to grow in holiness, and imparts supernatural strength 
to the weak, that they may overcome every temptation and error, and 
“suffer for justice’ sake” the most bitter persecutions and torments, 
and even death itself. 

Far from being hostile to learning and science, the Catholic Church 
has alone preserved them from destruction. When the hordes of bar- 
barians laid waste the Roman empire with its civilization, destroying 
every vestige of learning and art, the Church alone, amid the general 
desolation, remained standing and saved science and art from utter 
annihilation. 

When pagan and barbarian monarchs trampled on the rights of their 
subjects, the Church taught those despots that they were only human 
and amenable to God’s justice for their tyranny, and, when necessary, 
effectively used her thunderbolts to protect the oppressed. 

The Catholic Church has fulfilled Christ’s prophecy: “You shall 
know the truth, and the truth shall make you free” (John 8, 32). The 
Catholic Church has set the human mind free by dispelling from it the 
appalling darkness of pagan error, ignorance and superstition, and 
enlightening it with the brilliant light of divine revelation. The wide- 
spread and disgraceful slavery prevalent among the ancient pagans 
became gradually extinct under the benign influence of Christian charity 
and the wise regulations of Church discipline. 

Before their conversion the barbarian nations were ignorant and 
lawless, indulging in violence and rapine. By making them Christians, 
the Catholic Church changed them into the most civilized and en- 
lightened nations on earth. If we have now the good fortune of not 
being half-clad, ignorant and terror-inspiring barbarians, we owe it to 
the Catholic faith which the Church taught our ancestors. 

The Catholic Church, through the Christian virtues of faith, hope 
and charity, has made mankind as of one family, brethren of Jesus 
Christ, the Son of God, and as brothers among themselves, without dis- 
tinction of nationality; and she established among diverse nations a 
certain bond of union and sympathy. During the Middle Ages, that is, 
before the appearance of Protestantism, the Christian nations formed 
but one family under the paternal direction of the Pope, who was 
usually accepted as the arbiter of disputes between nations, and between 
monarchs and their subjects. , 

Before the foundation of the Catholic Church, charity was utterly 
unknown on earth. Infanticide, divorce and abominable crimes pre- 
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vailed everywhere. Woman was treated as a degraded being, fit only 
to be the sport of men’s passions. The slaves far outnumbered the 
freemen, and their lot was worse than that of cattle. Work was looked 
upon as mean and disgraceful and was performed only by slaves. Men 
cruelly fought and butchered each other, or combatted wild beasts for 
the amusements of both rulers and people. The wars were wholesale 
butcheries, and furnished the occasion for the commission of every 
outrage and crime. And as there was no sympathy for the poor, the 
suffering, the unfortunate, hospitals, asylums and other charitable in- 
stitutions were not even known by name. But in fulfilment of David's 
prophecy (Ps. 103, 30), the Catholic faith brought into the world a new 
spirit, the spirit of Christian charity, which has “renewed the face of 
the earth.” Under the loving and tender care of the Church, there 
sprang up, in the very beginning of her existence, hospitals, asylums 
and other charitable institutions. The poor and the unfortunate were 
tenderly cared for and looked upon as her treasures. The very pagans, 
the very persecutors of the Church became, in times of the plague and 
other public calamities, objects of her loving sympathy and undiscrim- 
inating charity. 

The Catholic faith has inspired, and still inspires, the noblest hero- 
ism ever witnessed on earth. Millions of courageous Christians under- 
went unflinchingly most excruciating torments and death for the faith. 
The young, the weak, the timid not only bore heroically every torture 
that human ingenuity and cruelty could devise, but endured them all 
with admirable fortitude and even with joy, accounting themselves 
honored and happy in being found worthy of suffering and dying for 
the love of Him who had mercifully deigned to lay down His life to 
redeem them. 

In all ages the Catholic missionaries have displayed wonderful zeal 
and heroism in leaving family, friends, country, the comforts of life, in 
order to go to preach the Gospel to the heathen amid constant priva- 
tions and persecutions. Their heroism is inspired by the Catholic faith. 
It is also under the inspiration of the same faith that thousands, nay, 
hundreds of thousands of young men, young women have, in all ages, 
renounced the world, its goods and pleasures together with their own 
free-will, in order to consecrate themselves to God by a life of austerity, 
to devote their whole life, without hope or desire of earthly reward, 
to instructing the ignorant, nursing the sick, even lepers, and relieving 
every kind of misery. The Catholic Church has a special religious order 
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or congregation to relieve almost every human affliction. This fact, 
apart from every other argument, is sufficient to prove the divine origin 
of the Catholic Church. 

The Catholic Church is the grandest institution in the world. No 
other has so many members. In her alone are found men of heroic 
supernatural virtue. The most holy and virtuous persons that have 
lived since the beginning of the Christian Era, have all been her faith- 
ful children. Out of her there can be no supernatural virtue or holi- 
ness. The greatest geniuses, the brightest intellects that have adorned 
mankind, have all been members of the Catholic Church. All that is 
grand, soul-inspiring and sublime in architecture, painting, sculpture, 
music and literature, has been inspired by the Catholic faith, and serves 
to adorn her worship. 

“The Catholic Church,” says Gladstone, “has marched for fifteen 
hundred years at the head of human civilization, and has harnessed to 
its chariot, as the horses of a triumphal car, the chief intellectual and 
material forces of the world; its art, the art of the world; its genius, 
the genius of the world; its greatness, glory, grandeur and majesty have 
been almost, though not absolutely, all that in these respects the world 
has had to boast of.” 

The Catholic Church, more than any human work or institution, 
more than any empire, has had to struggle with bitter, constant, violent, 
powerful and protracted opposition. Man has, without avail, used 
every means in his power to encompass her ruin; and the Church, 
though devoid of human assistance, has signally triumphed over all her 
opponents and persecutors, and on them rebounded the ruin they had 
planned for her. Her persecutors have passed away; empires, king- 
doms and numberless other human institutions, though only of yester- 
day, and upheld by all available human power, have already crumbled 
to pieces, or are tottering in their decay; whilst the Catholic Church, 
more ancient than all of them, still survives in the freshness and vigor 
of youth, more powerful, more dreaded than ever by her foes, and, at 
the same time, more honored, more flourishing than ever before! How 
numerous are the non-Catholics, some reluctantly, some sincerely, who 
now acknowledge the Catholic Church to be the most potent factor for 
good, and the only effective bulwark of society against vice and 
anarchy ! 

What a glory it is to be a member of that Church, which, by im- 
parting the true faith, procures the salvation of the individual ; which, 
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by her sacraments and wise laws proves the safeguard of the family, 
the very basis of society! 
Let us thank God, from our inmost heart, for having called us to the 
true faith. He could not have bestowed a greater blessing on us. What 
would life and all His other gifts avail us without the gift of the true 
and only saving faith? Let us prize our faith above everything else. 
Let us with our whole heart love and cherish our divine faith. Let us 
faithfully cling to it as long as a breath of life remains in us, were it 
even at the cost of all our goods, our health, our honor, our liberty, 
our very life; for our faith is, indeed, and should ever be our greatest 
treasure. “The Catholic faith,” says St. Augustine, “is preferable to all 
earthly riches, pleasures and grandeurs; it is preferable to the whole 
universe.” FERREOL GIRARDEY, C. Ss. R. 


FATHER TIM CASEY. 


“War Extry! War Extry!” cried a lusty voice, drowning the pant- 
ing of the engine, while the “Overland Flyer” made its brief pause at 
a crowded station. 

Father Casey tapped with a five-cent piece on the car window and 
was soon in possession of the newly-printed sheet with its fierce black 
headlines. 

“Paper, sir?” this to the well-groomed broker who had taken the 
lion’s share of Father Casey’s seat. 

“Naw,” he growled, “I don’t want your blood-thirsty paper,” though 
it must be confessed he glanced at the headlines to see whether there 
were any new developments since the edition which he had read an 
hour ago. 

Father Casey quietly read his paper. The broker looked at him 
again and again and made a powerful effort to keep silence, but there 
was evidently something which he had to get out of his system, and 
at last he turned and bluntly asked: 

“Are you a clergyman?” 
“I am a Catholic Priest,” returned Father Casey. 
“I don’t see how you men, who pretend to preach the gospel of 


peace, can countenance war as you do. It was that very thing that 
made me leave my church.” 
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Father Casey wondered whether “his church” had draped itself in 
black when the broker left it, but he simply said, “How was that?” 

“It was just this way: I was a Congregationalist, and one Sunday 
in 1898 our preacher gave a sermon on good will, brotherly love, and 
all that. Well just as he came to the end of the sermon a boy rushed 
in and handed him a dispatch. He read it at a glance, then turned to 
the congregation and cried, ‘Admiral Dewey has sunk the entire fleet in 
Manila Bay.’ The words were scarcely out of his mouth when preacher 
and people joined in three mighthy cheers for the American victory. 
That sickened me of religion—to see a Christian clergyman and a 
Christian congregation go wild with joy because several thousand of 
their fellow men had been blown to pieces or drowned—I have never 
entered a church since then.” 

“T have no commission,” said Father Casey, “to defend the Con- 
gregationalist sect, nor would I countenance loud cheering in any 
building which I believed to be the house of God. But weren’t you a 
little hard on your fellow religionists? Isn’t it possible they regretted 
that the Spanish soldiers were blown to pieces or drowned, but that 
they nevertheless rejoiced at the speedy peace and the other good 
effects which would follow from the victory?” 

“That is some of your Romish hair-splitting; we don’t rejoice at 
good effects without rejoicing at the thing that caused them.” 

Father Casey did not answer immediately, but, as he slipped out the 
middle sheet from the paper and handed it to the broker, there was a 
malicious twinkle in his eye as of one that setteth a snare to entrap the 
feet of the unwary. 

“Here,” he said, “since you eschew wicked war news, read the 
markets; I see that this has been an exciting day on the stock ex- 
change.” 

“Hooray!” cried the broker. ‘Wheat has jumped three cents since 
morning. I happen to have a few shares in fall wheat, and they are 
going to bring me as neat a little wad as any man would want to see!” 

“Can you account for this sudden and extraordinary rise?” asked 
the Priest. 

“Well, I rather think I can. It’s the war. That is what I was count- 
ing on when I made the investment.” 

“Barbarian!” cried Father Casey with mock horror. “—rejoicing 
because men are being slaughtered, cities burned, and harvest fields laid 
waste!’ 
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“I’m not rejoicing at those things,” protested the broker. 

“But they are what made the wheat go up.” 

“Well—” 

“And you know it is Romish hair-splitting to pretend to rejoice 
about the effect without rejoicing about its cause.” 

“After all,” admitted the broker, “I guess your theory is about 
right, for everybody can see that I am allowed to be glad to sell my 
wheat for more than I paid for it.” 

The train thundered on; the broker thought of his profits, and he 
was merry; then he thought of clergymen and war and he was angry 
once more. 

“What is that General Sherman said about war?” he asked. “He 
used a mighty strong comparison, didn’t he?” 

“Yes,” replied Father Casey, “a comparison that will seem much 
stronger to some people a few years hence than it does now.” 

“Well, let me tell you right here that I agree with the General to a 
T. War is nothing else than damnable barbarism!” 

“War is indeed a dire calamity to the nations engaged in it,” 
returned the Priest. 

“It is worse than a calamity ; it is a crime.” 

“Do you mean that the present war is wrong, or that the conduct 
of one side is wrong?” 

“IT mean that all war is wrong—all war! God Almighty has said, 
‘Thou shalt not kill’.” 

“Do you think that by these words He forbids killing even in a 
just war?” 


“T know He does.” 


“Then why,” queried the Priest, “does He, only two chapters fur- 
ther on in that same part of the Bible, say: ‘When the Lord thy God 
shall have destroyed many nations before thee . . . . when He 
shall have delivered them to thee, thou shalt utterly destroy them, thou 
shalt make no league with them nor show mercy to them.’ If war is 
wrong how could God command it, tell me that. You people make me 
weary. You happen to have nothing at stake in this present war, noth- 
ing to induce you to side with either party, and therefore you begin to 
play the part of the newly-inspired prophet and to preach that all war 
is intrinsically bad. Why are you not broad minded enough to picture 
to yourself how you would feel if your own country were in danger. 
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Suppose the European nations had taken umbrage because we fortified 
the Panama Canal. Suppose they had decided that the United States 
were a menace to their commercial interests and had determined to 
seize this country and divide it among themselves as they divided un- 
happy Poland. Would we be obliged in conscience to sit idly by while 
the invaders tore the Star Spangled Banner from our forts and public 
buildings and hoisted the German or English flag? Would we be 
obliged to stay at home and work and save in order to be able to pay 
taxes for the support of these foreign governments?” 

“No, sir, we'd fight ’em—fight ‘em as long as there’d be a man 
alive!” roared the broker with such force that the veins in his thick 
neck stood out like clothes lines. 

“But I thought you said war is wrong!” 

“Oh, I didn’t mean a case of that kind. But there ought to be an 
International Board of—” 

“Wait a moment,” broke in Father Casey, “let us settle one ques- 
tion at a time. Do you retract the statement you made a moment ago 
that all war is wrong? And do you admit that war is right when it is 
the only means of securing justice?” 

“Well, yes; that’s about my way of looking at it.” 

“Good! Now what else were you going to say?” 

“IT was going to say,” replied the broker, “that there could and 
should be some other way of securing justice for nations besides war.” 

“For instance?” 

“An International Board of Arbitration that would settle all dis- 
putes between nations,” he cried triumphantly. “Give us a few more 
public-spirited men like Carnegie, and war will disappear from the 
world forever!” 

“Why, man, don’t talk foolish. If some philanthropic old maid 
were to advance that theory as a certain preventative of all future wars, 
we would smile at her innocent optimism and forgive her; but you, a 
man of the world, who have for years studied human nature in all its 
phases, you who have for years watched the inner workings of politics 
and business, how can you make such a statement? You know that 
there always have been officials and even judges whom money can 
buy ; you know that there always have been members of firms and cor- 
porations whom money can buy; how then can you flatter yourself that 
there never will be men on your International Board whom the millions 
of England or Germany can buy? And what would right that wrong? 
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War, nothing but war—even though it be fought, like the present one, 
at the very doors of the Arbitration Palace.” 

“They could not have war,” said the broker, “no nation would be 
allowed to have arms or battleships or artillery.” 

“If they had nothing else they would fight with cobble stones and 
pitchforks, and war would be even more revolting than it is today. 
Besides, in spite of all your prohibitions, they would have arms; the 
police of every nation would be armed; civilized peoples with territory 
adjoining that of a savage tribe would be armed; indeed, every nation, 
so long as it had reason to fear an unjust decision of the Board or a 
revolt on the part of other nations against just decisions, would either 
keep secret stores of arms, or have plans for speedily securing them in 
case of war.” 


“Cases of injustice would be very, very rare,” said the broker, “for 
we could reasonably hope that the men appointed to this high office 
would be honest.” 

“Let them be ever so honest at heart, some nation would invariably 
consider their decision unjust. Base ball umpires are generally honest, 
yet how rarely all the spectators admit the justice of their decisions! 
If prejudice can so blind men in an insignificant thing like a ball game, 
what would it not do if the welfare of a nation and the honor of a 
people were at stake!” 


“Then,” said the broker, “you would throw all arbitration to the 
winds and let the nations live by fighting like the aboriginal Indians.” 

“I would do nothing of the kind; arbitration to a certain extent is 
both possible and beneficial, especially if the Board is presided over by 
its natural head, the Vicar of the Prince of Peace. But before estab- 
lishing boards and making agreements to arbitrate I would strive to 
imbue both peoples and rulers with the spirit of true Christianity, so 
that they would keep the agreements they had made and listen to the 
boards they had promised to obey. The more solid Christian principles 
will supplant greed and ambition in the souls of the rulers, and the 
more charity will displace race hatred in the hearts of the people, the 
fewer wars there will be. But do what we may, so long as human 
nature remains as it is, corrupted by original sin, the reign of universal 
and uninterrupted peace will never thrive. There will be wars. And 
if a nation is fighting for a cause that it believes to be just, no man 
can charge it with sin.” 
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“T don’t see,” growled the broker, “how either party to the present 
war can believe that it is fighting for a just cause.” 

“You don’t see it, sir,” said Father Casey, “but that proves nothing 
one way or the other. I think that you will admit that we have all seen 
very little of the causes of the present war.” 

“Well, I think we see them about as well as the rank and file of the 
soldiers. If we cannot say the war is just how can they?” 

“Subjects have been commanded by God to obey their rulers. There- 
fore the subjects do right in taking up arms in obedience to their govern- 
ment so long as they have not positive proof that the war is unjust. 
Once certain, however, of the injustice of a war, they would not be 
allowed to enter the army, and if forced to enter they would not be 
allowed to kill any of the enemy deliberately. With the rulers it is 
quite the contrary. God has given them their power for the good of 
the people, and God will demand of them a strict account of the manner 
in which they used it. They are bound in conscience, before bringing 
a war upon the country, to take every honorable means possible to 
avoid it, to examine the causes with the greatest care, and to take the 
momentous step only with approval of experienced and God-fearing 
men. The rulers, whether in a republic or in a monarchy, who would 
fail in this—who would declare war or follow a policy that must ulti- 
mately lead to war, unless they were convinced without the slightest 
doubt that this was the only honorable means of saving the country 
from imminent injustice—those rulers would have to answer to 
Almighty God for every drop of blood and for every tear of sorrow 
shed in the war which they had caused.” 

“Then believe me,” said the broker, “most of the rulers that love 
war during life will make a mighty poor risk for a fire insurance com- 
pany after death.” C. D. McEnniry, C. Ss. R. 


“WE THANK THEE O LORD” 





Thursday, November 26, will be set aside as a day of thanksgiving 
to Almighty God for all the benefits He has in His mercy bestowed 
upon us during the past year. Many who have received the largest 
share of His blessings will observe the day simply and solely by glutting 
themselves with rich meats and strong drinks until stomach is clogged 
and brain is maudlin. As well say that the pigs at the slop trough 
are thanking God for His benefits as such as these! 
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THE TRIBUTE MONEY—A BIBLE STUDY. 


St. Matthew, Chap. XXII., V. 15-22. 

In the council of death, v. 15. Long ago had they come to the con- 
clusion: “He must die.” Just turn back to the end of the preceding 
chapter. There Our Lord had explained the parable of the wicked 
workmen in the vineyard. When the master sent his servants to col- 
lect the fruits, the servants were all killed. And when the master sent 
his only son they killed him too. Such servants must expect fearful 
punishment. And Holy Writ says of the chief priests and the Phari- 
sees: “They knew that He spoke of them. And seeking to lay hands 
on Him, they feared the multitudes.” They hate Christ. But see: 
next day Our Lord appears in the temple again and proposes the parable 
of the wedding feast. One person appears without the wedding gar- 
ment and is cast out into darkness. And again the Pharisees under- 
stand that they are the ones to be cast out. Their hatred comes to its 
climax. 


So they gather in the usual council-hall, in one of the courts around the 
temple. They could hear the songs of the levites and the prayers of the 
multitude and yet they whispered of hatred and death. Glance at St. Luke, 
XX. 19-20, for he gives a fuller account of this assembly: “And being on 
the watch, they sent spies who should feign themselves just, that they might 
take hold of him in his words, that they might deliver him up to the au- 
thority and power of the governor.” How cowardly! They are willing to 
plot the crime and push it through, but the blood stains must not soil their 
own hands and the odium of it must fall on another, on Pilate. So had 
they hated John the Baptist and delivered him to Hered and that meant 
death. Only a few days hence and their hatred was glutted when, “They 
delivered him (Christ) to Pontius Pilate, the Governor.” But on what 
charges? [ven hatred must confess His innocence. How eloquent had they 
been with calumny and slander when poisoning the minds of the people 
against him. And now when proof is needed all those charges are dropped. 
Our Lord once defied them: “Who of you can convict me of sin?” Now they 
admit it—Even now they do not hope to ferret out any crime or even to 
seduce Him into such. No, their only hope lies in this: “To ensnare him in 
his speech.” Men slip so easily and who would be safe under such a test? No 
wonder the plan was adopted; for it promised so well. 


The hissing of the serpent, vv. 16-17. Satan was a murderer from 
the beginning. And what was his method? Ah, how nicely he could 
hide his ugliness in harmless disguise and gloss over his malice with 
the fairest of speeches. His agents had learned their lesson well. The 
demon might appear as an angel of light; and his minions? “They sent 
spies who should feign themselves just.” They want to trip Our Lord 
and take him off his guard. Therefore they would not come in person 
for he might suspect some trick and be wary. 


They sent their young disciples. Surely these would elude his suspicions. 
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Our Lord would be gratified to see them interested in his teaching and hope 
to win them over to himself. They knew his special affection for the young: 
how he used to bless the children and how he looked on that young man “and 
loved him.” (Mk. X 21) His pleasure would inspire him with freedom and 
confidence. They had honey in their trap, but also hard steel. The Herodians 
must go along with them. They were men of the world, shrewd, energetic, 
influencial, and deeply concerned in the question at stake. They belonged 
to a political party whose main purpose was to have all Palestine united 
under the rule of the Herodian dynasty. In this they stood opposed to the 
Romans, for they had put Judea and Samaria under the government of their 
procurator Pontius Pilate and considered Herod with his territories of Galilee 
and Perea as their vassal and dependencies. Moreover they stood opposed 
to the Pharisees who detested Herod as a foreigner and an Idumean and 
resented his rule as a usurpation. Our Lord once called Herod “the fox,” 
and his followers probably took him as their model. They played fast and 
loose with both parties, just as the wind blew. And for this the Pharisees 
must have abominated them all the more. But hatred will not scruple at any 
trick and will consort with the worst ally. History shows the powers of evil 
often at war with each other and united only in hatred for God. 


The message suits the messengers. They begin with a lengthy com- 
pliment that was uttered with oily smoothness and accompanied with 
every mark of esteem. Such must be the language of the Father of 
lies. They call him “master” as if doing homage to his wisdom and 
anxious to become his disciples. But how often had they cried ere this: 
“Thou hast a devil.”” They continue: “we know that thou art a true 
speaker.” And only a few days after they will accuse Him as seducer 
of the people. The flattery gives in: “thou teachest the way of God in 
truth.” And on countless occasions they denounced Him as a blas- 
phemer, and will base their death sentence on the same charge. Now 
the keenest shaft of all: “Thou dost not regard the person of men.” 
How astute! These same Pharisees maintained that it was not lawful 
to pay the tribute. But they were prudent enough to keep this for 
themselves and did not dare to profess it publicly. Now they insinuate 
this contrast and urge it upon Our Lord as an incentive not to act as 
the timid Pharisee but to speak out boldly and fearlessly. Their own 
presence, the presence of the mab, whose feelings on the point were 
no secret, all should encourage Our Lord to make the coveted but fatal 
admission. How cautiously they smoothed the way; now they put 
their question: “is it lawful to pay the tribute?” This was the real 
trap. It seemed so frail and even fair, but it was deadly. Answer as 
He would—yes or no—He was lost. 


Should He affirm it, the populace would be roused to wildest fury. How 
often had they tried to stone Him when He seemed to touch the law of God. 
But deeper was their passion against the iron rule of Rome. The teaching 
of the Pharisees had made their national independence a matter of religion. 
They read in the law of Deuteronomy: “I will set a king over thee as all 
the nations have that are round about. Thou shalt set him whom the Lord 
thy God shall choose out of the number of thy brethren. Thou mayest not 
make a man of another nation thy king that is not thy brother.” Then we 
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can understand their angry answer to Our Lord in the Gospel of St. John, 
VIII. 33. He had said to them: “The truth shall make you free.” They 
answered him: “We are the seed of Abraham, and we have never been slaves 
to any man and how sayest thou: you shall be free?” No wonder: when the 
Romans sent Quirinius to enforce payment of the tribute, he is met by the 
uprising under Judas the Galilean and Saddukus the Pharisee. Josephus tells 
us that these men “would rather face a thousand deaths and witness the ruin 
of all their friends and relatives than call a man their lord for they would 
have no lord but God. But this frame of mind was only of recent growth. 
Josephus assures us that these ideas spread rapidly and soon all the nation 
was incensed against the tribute. “But he also brands it as a departure from 
the customs and ideas of their ancestors. Just one instance. Centuries ago 
the prophet Jeremias was sent by God to instruct his people under similar 
circumstances. False prophets were going about among the people and urged 
them not to submit to the yoke of Babylon. Then the true prophet replies in 
XXVII 17: “Hearken not to them but serve the king of Babylon that you 
may live.” As subjects they paid tribute to the Persians, Greeks, and Romans 
under Pompey. But now they had been wrought to a furious pitch by the 
artful Pharisees and they were quite sure that Our Lord would not dare incur 
the rage of the mob by insisting on the tribute. But should He refuse it, as 
they expected, then He fell into the merciless grip of Rome. Time and time 
again the Jews had revolted on account of the tribute money and the Romans 
stamped out the revolt in blood and death. That refusal would have cost him 
His life. The witnesses were in waiting. Next Friday, at his trial, the Jews 
will scream: “We found this man forbidding to pay tribute to Caesar.” 
Just this is what they wanted. Hatred is usually thorough in its work. 
Many a time had they beset Our Lord and thought surely now they had Him 
firmly in hand; but somehow or other He escaped. This time there should 
be no escape. Just for this reason were the Herodians here. No matter how 
Christ answered, he must incur their anger too. If He urged the tribute, he 
encouraged submission to Rome and Herod’s hopes were blighted. If He 
refused the tribute to Rome, then He must refuse it to Herod also, who was 
a foreigner and heartily detested by the Jews. And if Herod became His 
foe, whither could Our Saviour flee? Judea and Samaria would put Him into 
the claws of Rome, or of the Jews, while Galilee and Perea would deliver him 
to Herod. So they chuckled in glee and thought that all was well. 


Burst of Light, vv. 18-22. 1s it possible to deceive a God? How 
often had Our Lord read their wicked thoughts and brought their 
hidden sins to light. “Why do you tempt me, you hypocrites?” This 
should have sufficed to freeze the smile upon their lips and bring home 
their crime to their consciences. St. John the Baptist had called them 
a viper’s brood. Our Lord Himself had described them as whitewashed 
sepulchers. And now we see them hard at work to prove the truth of 
these charges. Our Lord had full right to cut short the conversation 
here on account of their evident malice and bad will. Instruction would 
have little chance with such. But then He would seem to evade the 
main issue. It might appear as a lack of knowledge, and leave them in 
the foolish idea that He could not solve their problem after all. They 
might find in this a pretext for further opposition. Then there were 
the crowds of bystanders; and for their sakes He continues His lesson. 
But notice how the wisdom of God plays with the plans of men. He 
knows how to induce His very foes to furnish the materials for their 
own defeat and spring the trap that crushes themselves. He wants the 
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material. “Show me the coin of the tribute.” And they offered him a 
penny. 


In the Roman provinces there were two kinds of direct taxes: (1) the 
property tax on landed possessions. This was paid partly in kind and partly 
in money. For this reason it does not seem to be the tax concerned in our 
text. (2) the poll-tax or rather, the personal tax, for it comprised a double 
tax: one which varied according to the amount of the income and was, there- 
fore, an income tax: and the other which was, the same in amount for each 
individual. Only children and old men were exempted. Even women and 
slaves had to pay this latter, sort of poll tax. In Syria it was paid by men 
from the age of fourteen years and by women from the age of twelve, and 
by both up to the age of sixty-five. This last sort of taxes is probably alluded 
to in the text. The coin called a penny is really the Roman denarius. This 
was a small silver coin with a value of 16-18 cents. No wonder the coin was 
immediately produced. 


And now they must spring the trap, too. We can imagine with what 
eager curiosity they scanned the face of the Teacher and watched His 
every gesture as He takes the coin, glances at it a moment, then raises 
it up to the view of all, and asks: ‘““Whose image and inscription is 
this?” These words accurately describe the coin. The Romans usually 
reserved to themselves the right to coin money. Sometimes they per- 
mitted a subject prince to coin silver money, but this was a special 
favor. Herod did not enjoy this privilege and was allowed to mint 
only copper money. 


Out of deference to the Jews who were taught to abominate all graven 
images, his coins bear no human image. They show the same innocent sym- 
bols as the coins of the Macchabean times, for instance: on the one side, a 
sort of helmet with a palmbranch, and on the other a tripod with the in- 
scription “of Herod the King.” Of course it was impossible to keep the 
silver coins out of Judea. These were minted by Roman officials. Some of 
these have been found. On the one side they bear the image of a woman 
seated and round her the legend: Pontifex maximus. The woman probably 
represents the empress Julia cor Livia. On the other side is the image of the 
emperor with the inscription “Tiberius Caesar, son of the divine Augustus.” 


Any child could answer that question. It was clear as daylight and 
so the chorus comes: “Caesar’s.” Never did they suspect that they 
had given the cue for their own condemnation. And now they must 
listen to it patiently. “Render, therefore, to Caesar the things that are 
Caesar’s, and to God the things that are God’s.” It must have increased 
their mortification to notice that His answer was only a simple appli- 
cation of their decision. They had made so much ado about their won- 
derful puzzle and now it solves itself so easily. How their crests must 
have fallen. Just consider the situation and the connection becomes 
clear to us also. 


In those days, it belonged only to the sovereign to coin money. And to 
use the coinage of a certain sovereign implied a public profession of subjec- 
tion to him. But once recognizing this condition, admitting that they received 
the benefits of orderly government, they were also bound to bear their share 
in supporting the expenses of that government. The connection between cur- 
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rency and sovereignty may be further illustrated. The Romans, as said before, 
reserved all rights of coinage in all their subject provinces, and so their cur- 
rency was proof of their supremacy. Even the Jews themselves recognized 
this principle as their history and tradition show. Before Christ’s time, in 
the days of the Macchabees, when King Antiochus wrote to Simon. “I give thee 
leave to coin thy own money in thy country,” all rejoiced at this as evidence 
of their independence. And after Our Lord’s death, when Bar-Kochba again 
raises the standard of revolt, and demands the freedom of his country, his 
first care is to coin his own currency. Their tradition preserved in the 
Talmud is explicite: “Said Abigail to David—What wrong have I or my 
children or my cattle done to thee? To which David made answer: Thy 
husband despises the rule of David. But she insisted: Then art thou the 
king? And David explains: Did not Samuel anoint me the king in Israel? 
She however rejoins: then how is the coin of Saul still current in the land?” 
Her last question shows the principle: she believed that Saul was lord in the 
land just because his coin still circulated. And so the learned Maimonides 


records it as an axiom: where the coin of a king circulates, there he is the 
king. 


So Our Lord’s inference was simple enough. He bids them simply 
do their duty as citizens. If you want a fuller development of Our 
Lord’s treatment of this point, read the Epistle to the Romans XIII 
1-7. This v. 7 says: “Render therefore to all men their dues: tribute 
to whom tribute is due; custom to whom custom; fear to whom fear; 
honor to whom honor.” Father Tim Casey also has a timely word to 
say on this subject in the present issue. Our Lord also reminds them 
that they are citizens of a higher realm, they are the fellow citizens of 
the saints and hence have another series of obligations to the King of 
Heaven. How the Apostles understood this might be illustrated by 
their conduct in Acts IV. 19. There Peter and John were arrested 
and brought to trial and were forbidden by the unworthy judges to 
teach in the name of Jesus. And they answered: “If it be just in the 
sight of God, to hear you rather than God, judge ye.” 

What little profit, 22. The majestic simplicity of His demeanor, 
the luminous wisdom of His words, the utter annihilation of their com- 
plicated scheme—all filled them with admiration, and they wondered. 
But did they believe and love Him? “And leaving him (they) went 
their ways.” Their admiration was barren and will one day appear 
against them at the bar of judgment. Is it so with ours? 


Joun ZELLER, C. Ss. R. 





St. Alphonsus holds for certain that a soul delivered from purgatory 
by the suffrages of a Christian, when she enters heaven, will not fail to 
say to God: “Lord, do not suffer that person to be lost who has liber- 
ated me from the prison of purgatory and has brought me to the enjoy- 
ment of Thy glory sooner than I deserved.” 
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MISS QUEEN PLAYS A TRUMP 


I, 


When the Professor collapsed, the excitement around the hall was 
indescribable. The hoarse shouts of men, the screams of women, the 
plaintive cries of children, the shouts of the ushers trying to restore 
order, made a perfect bedlam. Several ladies fainted and the bustle 
caused in carrying them out added not a little to the general alarm. 
Men and even women climbed onto the seats, and one fat man, in his 
excitement, sat down plump on a magnificent “Paris Creation” which 
a lady in front of him had laid on a seat when “hats off” was announced. 
But he bounced up like a great rubber ball, when the lady’s hatpin, 
which was long and sharp, got busy ; and I’m not sure whether it was a 
pious exclamation or a cuss-word he muttered. Father Horrell was 
sitting in the front row in a large crimson plush chair on a Persian 
rug, in front of him a small mahogany table, on which stood a large 
vase of Sevres china, containing a bouquet of magnificent “American 
Beauty’”’ roses. He immediately advanced to the stage and none too 
soon, for the audience not knowing exactly what had happened, was be- 
ginning to rush for the doors, where in their blind panic many would 
undoubtedly have been crushed to death. Father Horrell in his sten- 
torian voice, immediately cried out as loud as he could: 

“Sit down there! Be quiet, there’s nothing the matter! Only a 
man fainted, that’s all! Play something,” he said to the orchestra 
leader. 

The full orchestra broke out into the “Wacht am Rhine.” Hearing 
the music the crowd turned and seeing Father Horrell standing quietly 
on the stage, slunk back into their seats. Father Horrell in a few 
well-chosen words thanked everybody, praised everybody, and prom- 
ised to pray for everybody. There is no doubt that the Professor’s acci- 
dent was a little damper on the close of the celebration. 

“Well,” chimed in Father Johnson, ‘you know there’s nothing in 
this world perfectly perfect. The trail of the serpent is over it all.” 

“Yes,” replied the Missionary, “I know it but too well.” 

Father Horrell immediately hurried behind the scenes where he 
found the Professor lying flat on his back with Father Stanton kneel- 
ing at his side, and several doctors, among them Dr. Mudd. The Pro- 
fessor was unconscious and the doctors agreed that there was a fracture 
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of the skull, but that he would probably recover. So, the Sisters’ ambu- 
lance was called and he was soon comfortably settled in bed, and as 
fate would have it, in the very same room Karl had occupied. Dr. 
Gogarty, who was on the stage singing in the chorus, had gone in with 
the other doctors, and now, of course, being connected with the Infirm- 
ary, accompanied the Professor in the ambulance. Miss Queen got 
home a little later and was at once assigned to the Professor’s case. 

The two Priests on being assured by the doctors that there was no 
immediate danger of death returned home. Thus ended the Jubilee, 
the great day so long looked forward to by the entire congregation. 

“I do declare!” said Father Johnson, “What a trifle will sometimes 
bring one to the very verge of the grave! Just think of it—a fly.” 

“Yes,” said the Missionary solemnly, “there are thousands of little 
trifles just like that quite capable of compassing man’s destruction. It 
teaches us to be always ready. Doesn’t it?” 

“Indeed it does,” I replied. Father Johnson nodded. 

II. 

All that night and a part of the next day the Professor lay uncon- 
scious. Father Horrell had hurried to the Infirmary the first thing in 
the morning after his Mass, but finding him still unconscious was 
obliged to return. However, he had left word with Miss Queen to 
call him up as soon as consciousness returned. Father Horrell was 
quite restless the entire forenoon, striding back and forth in his study, 
looking out of the window quite frequently and otherwise nervous and 
preoccupied. The call came when he was at dinner. 

“Father,” said Miss Queen, “the Professor has recovered his con- 
sciousness and would like to see you.” . 

Father Horrell’s heart gave a great leap. 

“He’s perfectly rational. You need not hurry as there is no danger 
whatever.” 

Still, Father Horrell did hurry, and it was only a matter of a few 
minutes when he was at the bedside of the injured man. 

“My good Professor,” he exclaimed, advancing to the bed and 
extending his hand, “I’m so grieved at your sad accident. And more 
so, because it happened on my behalf.” 

The Professor smiled a little sadly. 

“Don’t mention it, Father,” he said. “I sent for you because I 
want to go to Confession. That fly, small as he is, brought me to my 
senses. I realize how merciful God has been, waiting for me all these 
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years. And more, giving me His light and grace to desire to change my 
life.” 

“Yes, yes, my son,” replied the Priest, “God is very good, very 
merciful, and I rejoice that you now wish to confess and return to your 
religious duties. I will now hear your Confession, and in the morning 
I will bring you Holy Communion.” 

“Not so fast, Father, not so fast,” said the Professor, “you must 
first listen to a short chapter of my life and disentangle it, if you can. 
I will do whatever you tell me to do, I promise you that.” 

“Very good, my son, very good. I see you have excellent disposi- 
tions. Proceed and tell me what’s troubling you.” 

Gugliano took a deep breath, braced himself upon his pillow, darted 
at the Priest a keen glance out of his little black eyes, and began: 

“You see, Father, I’m married to an American woman. Married 


six years ago before the Justice. But, Father, I have another wife and 
three children in Italia.” 


> 


“Heavens! man,’ 


said the Priest rising to his feet, “you’re in an 
unfortunate position. Besides the sin of it, you’ve made yourself liable 
to the law for bigamy. If the authorities knew this, they’d clap you 


into the penitentiary. Of course, you understand that the Catholic 
Church would never stand for anything like this. You must send this 
woman away and either go to your lawful wife, or bring her over here. 
The law of the Church requires that married people should live 
together.” 

“Yes, Father,” blubbered Gugliano, “I know it. It’s all my fault. 
My wife’s an angel. I came to this country just to get a start, and I 
promised to send for her, but I haven’t done it ;” and the tears streamed 
down the Professor’s cheeks. 

“My son, it’s not too iate,” said the Priest. “Where is this woman? 
We'll send for her and we'll settle the thing right on the spot.” 

“She’s at home, Father. The phone No. is ‘Backwoods 357’.” 

“Good,” said the Priest, starting for the door. “I’ll send for her at 
once.” 

“Father Horrel was soon at the phone. 

“Backwoods 357,” he said, taking down the receiver. 

“Hell-o-o!” cried a female voice. 

“Hello!” said Father Horrell. “This is St. Mary’s Infirmary. Are 


you Mrs.—Mrs.—Gugliano?” Father Horrel made a wry face. 
“Y-e-e-s!” 
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“Well, the Professor wants you to come up at once.” There was a 
kind of peremptory note in the priest’s voice. 

“Who's th-a-t ?” 

“This is Father Horrell, Professor Gugliano’s pastor.” Father Hor- 
rell stuck his tongue into his cheek and smiled grimly. 

“All right, I'll be there in a few minutes.” 

“She'll be here soon,” said Father Horrell, as he took his place 
again at the Professor’s side. ‘Now, tell me something about this 
woman.” 

Gugliano was a trifle paler. It was clear that he dreaded the inter- 
view. 

“She’s nothing but an adventuress, Father,” he said. ‘She has a 
husband in San Francisco. I believe she’s not baptized. I’ll be glad to 
be quit of her. O, Father, my poor little Amelia, my wife and my poor 
children! How will I ever be able to face them? My heart is break- 
ing ;” and the tears started once more to course down the Professor’s 
cheeks. 

“They needn’t know anything about this,” said the Priest, “you 
just be firm now, and let me deal with this woman. She'll be here 
soon.” 


Just then there was the “chug, chug” of an auto and going to the 
window the Priest saw a woman, elegantly attired, alighting from a six 
thousand dollar limousine. She paused a moment to give some direc- 
tions to the chauffeur and Father Horrell returned to his place at the 
injured man’s side. In another moment there was a knock at the door. 


“Come in,” said the Priest. 

The door opened and Miss Queen presented herself. 

“Mrs. Gugliano is here,” said Miss Queen. 

“Close the door a moment,” said the Priest. “Miss Queen, we’ve 
sent for Mrs. Gugliano on a little matter of business. I would request 
that yourself and your two male attendants remain within easy call 
until the lady leaves the Infirmary. 

Miss Queen took the cue at once. 

“All right, Father,” she replied, “we will remain right here in the 
hallway, just near the door.” 

“Well, then,” said Father Horrell, “send the lady in.” 

In a moment the door opened and in walked Mrs. Gugliano. She 
was a woman about thirty-five, of medium height, somewhat plump, 
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with dark eyes, and, over a low forehead, abundant coils of brown 
hair rolled on rats. Her mouth was large and sensuous. She was 
dressed elegantly in the latest fashion. Over her rich grey street dress 
she wore a black coat of light soft broadcloth, beautifully trimmed 
with military braid and ornamented with large buttons. On her head 
was a very large black velvet hat from which waved an enormous 
feather of the Paradise Bird. In spite of her fine attire, however, she 
gave one an impression of coarseness and lack of refinement. 

“O, Henri!” she said, fluttering to the bed, “I’ve been worried to 
death about you,” and leaning over she kissed him, Father Horrell 
looking at her with the solemnity of an owl. Henri looked decidedly 
uncomfortable and a shade paler. 

“Thelma,” he said, “this is Father Horrell.” 

“Heard of you before, Father,” said Thelma extending a rather 
large hand encased in lavender kid. Father Horrell touched the hand 
rather gingerly. 

“Be seated, Madam,” he said, “I’m glad you came so promptly. 
Professor Gugliano, as you know, being a Catholic, is one of my par- 
ishioners.” 

Thelma was removing her hat, drawing out of it a hatpin about a 
foot long with a very large hand-painted head. These she deposited on 
the table, saying nothing. 


’ 


“Although,” continued the Priest, “he has not been practising his 


religion very well for some time. But now he is determined to turn 
over a new leaf, to return to his Church, to return to God. But, 
Madam, there is an obstacle in the way of this, this must be removed, 
and that obstacle, I’m sorry to say, is yourself.” 


While Father Horrell was delivering this, Thelma was gradually 
stiffening up and one could see the clouds gathering on her brow. 

“Henri,” she almost shrieked, “are you a party to this transaction ?” 

“What the Priest says is true,” faltered Henri. 

“What shall I do? Am I to be thrown out on the street ?” 

“Well, madam,” said the Priest, “I would suggest that you do what 
you were doing before you met Professor Gugliano. You're an inter- 
loper and have no right whatever on the premises.” 

The woman’s eyes flashed fire. Rising she advanced: towards the 


bed and glared down upon the injured man who quailed before her and 
shrunk back into his pillow. 
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“I'll have my revenge,” she hissed, and as quick as lightning she 
drew a stiletto from her bosom and sprang for the Professor. But 
Father Horrell was quicker, and with a grip of steel he siezed the 
woman’s wrist and forcing her back into the chair he wrenched the 
blade from her grasp. She sat there a picture of impotent and baffled 
rage. 

“Now, let me tell you something,” said the Priest coolly, “this man 
has a wife and family in Italy, and this you knew very well; you have 
a husband in San Francisco.” The woman gave a start. “You have 
made yourself liable to the law for bigamy. If the authorities knew 
of this you would be sent to the penitentiary. Now, let me warn you. 
Go in peace and leave this man alone.” 

The woman rose slowly, like a snake that is getting ready to strike. 
She put on her hat and with a look of vindictive anger towards the 
Professor, slowly moved towards the door. She had the knob in her 
hand; then, on second thought, she turned. 

“T'll drop this whole thing,” she said, “Henri, “if you pay me five 
hundred dollars.” 

“Five hundred dollars!” exclaimed Henri. “You must be crazy.” 
The Italian was beginning to get his dander up. “Just to get rid of 
you, I’ll give you one hundred dollars.” 

“What! a measly one hundred dollars,” she cried scornfully, “after 
all these years that I’ve been slaving for you.” 

“Slaving for me!” said the Italian hotly, ‘“‘you’ve been living on the 
fat of the land. Look at you in your fine feathers and your limousine. 
You have all the appearance of a slave. Ha! ha!! You’ve been a 
leech sucking the very life-blood out of my veins. I believe that you 
have, right now, five or six thousand dollars of my hard-earned money.” 

The woman smiled, as much as to say: “You’re not so far out there.” 

Father Horrell interposed. 

“Let us bring this interview to an end. Let me tell you, madam, 
that you'll not get one cent. Now, begone at once, or I’ll have you 
forcibly ejected from the building. And if I hear another whimper out 
of you, I’li have you indicted for attempted murder and bigamy.” 

The woman started for the door. 

“T’ll get even with you,” she hissed at the Priest, “you impertinent 
meddler, and as for you,” turning to the Professor, “you contemptible 
worm, I'll make you wriggle.” 

With that she disappeared and the door banged behind her. 
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“Father,” said the Professor, taking Father Horrell’s hand and 
kissing it, “I thank you from the bottom of my heart. You have lifted 
an incubus from my soul. Now, I’m ready to go to confession.” 

The confession was soon heard and the next morning Miss Queen 
had the little table prepared with “snowy cloths for a feast’ and two 
lovely bouquets of choice flowers, “those blue-eyed constellations of 
earth,” and the Professor remained long in silent thanksgiving after the 
Priest had departed. About a month later, after the Professor had 
arranged his affairs in Pulaski, one fine morning he and Thelma (to 
save their good name and avoid scandal) started ostensibly for New 
York City, where, the Morning Argus said, “the Professor would take 
charge of the Mendelsohn Conservatory of Music”; but at Birmingham 
they parted, she to St. Louis to “fresh fields and pastures new’, he to 
New York City to meet his wife and family. . 

“Hurrah for Father Horrell!” exclaimed Father Johnson enthu- 
siastically, “he’s a brick.” 

Ill. 

While Dr. Joseph Gogarty was convalescing in the upper “quality” 
room of Mike’s Place, the Sisters at the Infirmary were under the im- 
pression that he had been suddenly called out of town to a dying 
friend. At least that was what John Gogarty ‘phoned to them. On 
Wednesday morning, the day of Mose’s funeral, he appeared at the 
Infirmary and accounted for his black eye by saying that he had been 
pitched out of an auto. The good Sisters and Miss Queen, those inno- 
cent doves, believed it as Gospel truth. It would never enter their 
minds that Dr. Gogarty, the soul of honor, could prevaricate. You 
may be sure the gossips had been busy with Miss Queen’s and Karl’s 
names, and Dr. Gogarty had heard that Miss Queen was very much 
enamoured of the handsome young athlete. He thought he saw an 
opportunity here of gaining an ally. So, he resolved to sound Miss 
Queen and, if possible, to gain her confidence. As we have seen, the 
month preceding the Jubilee was a busy one, and, although he was 
frequently meeting Miss Queen at the rehearsals, and often momentar- 
ily at the Infirmary, the longed-for opportunity did not present itself. 
But now there might be a chance. They were both in attendance on the 
Professor, and Miss Queen, for some reason or other, had suddenly 
become friendly with all the world. She even began to water and care 
for some geraniums on her window-sill and to put out crumbs for the 
sparrows. 
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“O ho!” exclaimed Father Johnson, “the little blind god is a won- 
derful magician.” 

The Professor was now convalescing. The crack in his skull was 
rapidly knitting, so he was allowed to stretch his legs in the corridors 
and on the verandahs. One day, in the forenoon, about this time, Miss 
Queen was sitting alone in the Professor’s room at a little table near the 
window preparing some lint, when the doctor suddenly entered. 

“A ha! I see the bird has flown,” he said, glancing hastily around 
the room. 

“Yes,” replied Miss Queen, “I persuaded him to take a promenade 
on the verandah. See how beautiful the sunshine is out there, like a 
cope of gold.” 

“Indeed, it is glorious,” said the doctor, ensconcing himself in the 
Professor’s rocker. “But I’m not sorry to find him gone,” smilingly. 
“It’s not often we have a chance for a tete-a-tete. We're such busy 
people here, only a nod and a glance.” 

“Very true,” said Miss Queen, “the grass cannot grow under our 
feet here.” 

The doctor laughed. 


, 


“By the way,” he said, “I met a good friend and admirer of yours 
last night, and I tell you, he spoke eulogistically of you.” 

“You don’t say,” said Miss Queen looking up, ‘““who might it be?” 

“Karl Schneiderhahn,” replied the doctor, looking very hard at Miss 


Queen to perceive the effect. “We met at the club. He’s a splendid 
fellow.” 


“Yes,” she replied, ‘“we are the best of friends. I think the world 
of him and of his excellent mother. In fact, I almost live there.” 

“Well,” said the doctor, “you will live there, I guess, some day, if 
all I hear is true. And I, for one, would be happy to see you reigning 
a queen in the Schneiderhahn mansion.” 

Miss Queen turned her face away and looked out of the window, 
wonder in her eyes. 

“Oh,” she said slowly, “I reckon that will never happen.” 

“But it ought to happen,” said the doctor warmly. Let us make it 
happen.” 

The look of wonder grew in Miss Queen’s eyes. 

“Look here,” said the doctor, “let me be frank. I know you'll 
respect my confidence. You want Carl Schneiderhahn, and I want 
Grace Maloney. Let us make a compact and work together.” 
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Miss Queen again looked out of the window, but this time a look of 
intense amusement crept into her eyes. 

“But, doctor,” she said, “it’s this way: Either Karl loves me, or he 
doesn’t. Either Grace loves you, or she doesn’t. If the former is the 
case, we don’t need any compact; if the latter is the case, then ‘all the 
King’s horses and all the King’s men’ couldn’t force it. Love must 
come as the wind comes.” 

“Oh,” responded the doctor, “faint heart never won fair lady.” 

“No,” laughed Miss Queen, “nor did faint heart ever win a fine 
man.” . 

“Good!” exclaimed the doctor, “you agree with me.” 

“Now,” said Miss Queen musingly, “I’m going to take you into my 
confidence. But, you must keep it secret. Will you?” 

“Of course,” replied the doctor rapturously, “of course.” 

“Well,” pursued Miss Queen, her eyes cast down, “I’m engaged to 
marry soon Mr. Stanhope Moriarty.” 

The doctor’s jaw dropped. 

“The devil you say!” he ejaculated. 

“And,” continued Miss Queen a little sarcastically, “you know it 
wouldn’t do for me to plot against my niece.” 

“No, surely not,” he said, “but you'll respect my confidence ?” 

“Certainly,” said Miss Queen with a withering glance. “Karl 
Schneiderhahn is man enough to take care of himself.” 

The doctor beat a hasty retreat. 

“You infernal ass,” he muttered to himself as he strode away, “you 
never open your mouth without putting your foot in it.” 

“Ha! ha!!” laughed Father Johnson, “and a club-foot at that.” 
W. T. Bonp, C. Ss. R. 


NotE—In the December Liguorian: A Birthday Celebration. 


CHURCH VAUDEVILLE. 


The cry among our separated brethren is that people do not go to 
church. The Rev. C. Stanley, former Pastor of the Hilton Christian 
Church, has solved the problem. He announced that his sermon would 
be on “The Courtship of Rebecca”, and that he would have men and 
women there to enact the story in pantomime while he preached. He 
got the crowd, but how? By changing the church into a vaudeville 
show. 
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IN THE SHADOW OF THE WAR-CLOUD 





Paradise was so beautiful. [very pleasure abounded. The fruit of 
one single tree was forbidden by God. Then why should Eve approach 
and linger near the forbidden fruit? It was the demon’s hour. ‘There 
she heard his stealthy whispers: “Why hath God commanded this?” 
She mused awhile, and soon the answer came to her lips: “God hath 
commanded us that we should not touch it lest perhaps we die.” Only 
perhaps? How thoughtless! God had menaced death absolutely, and 
she dares to tone down his words by that one addition: “perhaps”. 
God said plainly: “thou shalt die the death.” Then by what right 
could Eve insist: “Oh well, perhaps I shall die.” 


The demon is winning. His whispers have succeeded in smoothing 
away her fears. Now he encourages her boldly to banish fear alto- 
gether and act freely: “No, you shall not die the death.” From 
thoughtless doubt to blunt denial is a slippery path. Eve was deceived 
and then ate of the forbidden fruit. Are we not just as foolish? 


Every day the demon still worms himself into the hearts of poor 
sinners with the same deceitful whispers. How often has God warned 
us: “Except you do penance, you shall all likewise perish.” Days 
passed by and we began to think: “Oh well, perhaps.” It will not last 
long till the demon succeeds in assuring us also: “No, you shall not 
die. Don’t be afraid to commit that sin. Don’t let old people frighten 
you with bogie-stories. And even if matters come to the worst, God 
will pardon you anyway. So do not fear.” 

A great Saint used to say: “God seeks to inspire fear while the 
demon tries all in his power to banish fear.’ God inspires a whole- 
some fear that might deter us from sin, and thus insure our salvation. 
The demon tries to banish fear that we may sin and cling to sin and 
perish forever. Whom shall we believe? Common sense tells us to 
believe our God. Alas! How many prefer to trust in the demon and 
even dare to smile at God. Is it a wonder that they are lost? 

Then listen to God’s warnings. His very menaces only prove the 
anxiety and tenderness of his love for us, and his wish to see us all in 
heaven. Let us not be of the number of those who will not believe 
in God’s menaces till they are realized, till his Justice finds it time to 
strike the awful blow, till the dreadful hand has fallen. As long as we 
persist in sin we only rouse Him to deeper anger and make our punish- 
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ment the surer. If we will not put a stop to our sins—beware, God 
may do so! St. ALPHONSus LiGuorI. 


NEVER FORGETS HIS OWN. 





Ten o’clock of the night... .a telephone call at the rectory. ‘Please 
come over in the morning to 1430 F....Street; uncle is very low.” 

“In that case, I shall come immediately,” answered Father H. 

“There’s no use,” came the response; “tomorrow morning will do.” 

“Well, let it be tomorrow then,” rejoined Father H. “I shall bring 
the Blessed Sacrament.” 

Morning came—and Mass over, Father H. set out. It was raining 
and a chilly wind was driving the rain into his face. He buttoned up 
his cravanet closely, while he placed his hand on his breast: there lay 
the Sacred Host safely guarded. There were few people abroad. 
Father H. fell to reflecting and wondering—about who that person 
might be and about the unwearied mercy of the Sacramental God, who, 
rain or shine, goes out along paths and bypaths, doing good as in days 
gone by. 

“‘t200—1300—Soon I'll be there”’—thought he. On a sudden he 
came to a stop. “Hello, what’s this,” he said to himself. That’s the 
number, I believe; but he hesitated somewhat. The front door was 
boarded up; the clapboards, which the weather had long since deprived 
of all paint, were streaked with swampish lines of green which the rain 
had traced as it dripped through the leaking eaves. But, the number,— 
it was somewhat hard to read,—was there. So Father H. walked 
round to the rear. He knocked gently at the kitchen door: there was 
the hurried step of someone hastening to answer,—and the door opened. 
Before he had time to utter a greeting a woman knelt beside the door 
to let him in. She knew it was the Priest and with him, Jesus of 
Nazareth. 

As Father H. entered his eyes took in the place at a glance. It 
was a dismal abode. The frayed carpet, the furniture and vases of 
former days, the crevices in the wall, the faded paper, all showed 
signs of long neglect. But a woman’s hand had been there—the hand 
of the woman who knelt as Father H. entered. She was a niece from 
a distant city, come to nurse her uncle in his dying illness. The room 
had been swept and dusted, a clean coverlet was drawn across the bed. 
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On a table neatly arranged was a holy water sprinkler, a glass of 
drinking water, a spoon and another glass containing Holy Water. 
A crucifix stood between two candles, which Mrs. N. lit as soon as 
the priest laid the pyx on the table. 

In an armchair in the corner sat an aged woman, crooning in her 
dotage. In the bed lay her husband, his still massive chest heaving 
with labored breath. Father H. approached, took the man’s hand. 

It was limp, lifeless. 

“He is unconscious,” said the Priest turning to Mrs. N. the dying 
man’s niece. “Why didn't you call me before this?” And there was 
an evident tone of reproach in his voice. 

“Father,” replied the woman, “I just arrived last evening and then 
he was already in this condition.” Father H. was evidently satisfied. 
“How long,” he asked, “has your uncle been in this condition?” 

“Three days, so the neighbors tell me. You see, Auntie there, is 
too old to take care of things. But, Father, isn’t there any chance? 
Maybe he may still come to his senses before he dies.”—“Sweet Jesus, 
help us!’ she murmured to herself ;—then to Father H.: 

“Speak to him, Father, maybe he will recognize you, a Priest.” 

Father H. leaned over the bed; he took the sick man’s hand—big 
and broad from toil, but now shrunken and feeble—into his own and 
said : 

“My good man, do you know who this is?” 

At this the dying man’s eyes opened languidly, stared vacantly 
ahead, as if looking for something which was not there, then closed 
again. There was not a sign of recognition. Mrs. N sighed, while 
her lips continued to move in prayer. But Father H. did not give up. 
He unbuttoned his coat so that the Roman collar might be seen, and 
drew out the stole that circled his neck. 

“My good man,” he repeated, “do you know who this is?” 

Again the sick man’s eyes opened, stared about, then fell on the 
Priest. Strange—with that look memory, sense, mind, all came back 
at once. A gleam of joy lit up the pallid face. 

“A Priest of God!’ he murmured; “God bless you, Father. I’ve 
been waiting for you to come.” 

Consciousness at last! Mrs. N. fell on her knees at the side of her 
dying uncle, praying aloud amid her tears. Father H. could not speak 
for a moment; there was something in his throat, his eyes twitched 
nervously ; he had to look away. 
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“My good friend,’ he said, when he had gained command of his 
emotion, “you are dying. Would you like to receive the Holy Oils?” 

“Yes, Father,” came the ready answer. 

“And I have the Saviour in my bosom,” continued Father H,, 
“would you like to receive Him again before you die?” 

“God bless you, Father,” muttered the dying man, as the tears of 
joy burst from his eyes. “But | must make my Confession first.” 

At a sign Mrs. N. left the room, taking Old Auntie with her, while 
Father H. sat down by the side of the dying man to hear his last Con- 
fession—to forestall the Judgment. It was quickly done—there was 
little to tell ; he had been to Confession just before he took sick. 

“But I wish to include some sins of my past life, Father,” he said, 
and he mentioned them. Never was a more intelligent Confession 
made, nor a more sorrowful one. When it was over, the Priest opened 
the bedroom door and Mrs. N., still sobbing, re-entered. She knew 
what was next. Quickly she laid a napkin on the bed under her uncle's 
hands. The dying man received Holy Viaticum most devoutly. While 
cleanmg the pyx, Father H. glanced at the bed. The wasted face was 
bright with a smile of peace—the lips were moving in prayer. Then he 
proceeded with the Extreme Unction. The dying man whispered the 
prayers with the Priest—acts of faith in that great, good God and the 
beautiful heaven he holds out to his faithful servants—contrition for 
the many offences committed—resignation to the Will of the heavenly 
Father, or rather, ready obedience to His voice calling His child home. 
Then the Holy Oils were applied; each of the senses was signed with 
the sign of the cross and the sacred unction. The eyes, the nostrils, the 
ears, and—just as Father H. looked up after the last anointing—the 
dying man’s eyes closed again—he lapsed once more into a stupor. 
Consciousness never returned. He never spoke again. In the evening 
he was dead. 

The few moments in which he had received the choicest treasures of 
Holy Church and the sweetest consolation, were like a break in the 
clouds on a dreary, wintry day. The sun shone for a few brief 
moments—then the clouds closed up again and night came on. But on 
that night followed a glorious morning. God never forgets his own. 

Henry E. PHILtirs, C. Ss. R. 


The worst that can happen to a young man is to have a mother and 
sisters who hate to see him work.—Atchison Globe. 
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Catholic Anecdotes 

















LOYAL TO GOD AND COUNTRY. 





On the 30th of June last, in the little town of Ardeche, France, 
Pierre Méjean sat in his parlor reading and re-reading a card he had 
received that morning. It was from his son Louis, a soldier in 
Morocco. The boy was well, expected no great hardships for the few 
months he had still to serve and looked forward to his home-coming 
with enthusiastic joy. The old man’s heart beat rapidly, his eyes grew 
misty. He sat back and revelled in the anticipation of a happy meeting 
with his child. He was awakened from his reverie by a loud knock 
at the door. He hurried to answer it. A telegram was thrust into 
his hand. It read: 

Morocco, June 30, 1914. 
Your son Louis killed in action. Sincere 
sympathy. 

The old man reeled for a moment. The meeting in his heart of 
the present anguish with the joy that still lingered from the earlier 
message nearly broke it asunder. He steadied himself and fell to his 
knees. “My God,” he moaned, “you have taken my only support from 
me. May your Holy will be done. My boy has fallen for his country. 
I am proud to be his father.” 

Pierre Méjean thought of nothing else. But that incident suggests 
a reflection. That noble patriot has another son, a priest of God, a 
Redemptorist. He is not by the side of his aged father, he is not in 
France, he is far away in a foreign land. Why? Because he listened 
to the voice of Jesus Christ calling him to a perfect life. Because he 
wishes to serve his country by trying to make men moral, God-fearing, 
law-abiding citizens. Because he is a religious and as such, by the 
laws of the land, an outcast, and a felon. 

Would a thought of bitterness not have been natural in the old 
father’s heart? Why should France exile one of his children on 
account of his religion when it was the selfsame faith that prompted 
him to gladly give the life of the other for France’s welfare. No such 
complaint occurred to Pierre Méjean. He is like every true Catholic. 
He loves his country intensely and that in the face of bitter persecu- 
tion. He loves it not in spite of his Catholic faith but because of it— 
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because his religion—which he values above all else, tells him to be true 
to his God and loyal to his land. 

To say that a Catholic must be unfaithful to his civil allegiance is 
an outrage to the Church that preaches loyalty and to history that 
shows how well her lessons have been learned. 


A MIRACLE WROUGHT BY THE BLESSED, EUCHARIST. 





Out of gratitude to the blessed Eucharist, a young English lady 
recounted the following experience to the editor of the Redemptorist 
Review of the Eucharistic Heart of Jesus. 

“For six or seven years my eyes had been tor me a subject of the 
greatest anxiety. With one I could see absolutely nothing; the other 
was very weak and had recently begun to cause me great pain. The 
doctors assured me that it was only a question of time until I would go 
stone blind. 

“For years I had been begging God to cure me, and now I placed 
all my hope in prayer. Sunday, March 2, I assisted at Benediction in 
the convent of Perpetual Adoration, Beaufort Street, Chelsea. As it is 
a long ways from my home, this was only the second time I had visited 
this chapel. While praying I raised my eyes towards the monstrance 
containing the Sacred Host; it seemed to be enveloped in a heavy mist. 

“My sorrow was great! To come so far to see Jesus on His throne 
of love, and then not to be able to discern His divine beauty hidden 
under the humble Host! Still I was not discouraged for a voice 
seemed to say within my heart, ‘Pray, hope, and put your trust in Me’. 

“T therefore redoubled my urgent prayers to Him to whom, for the 
past four years, I had made novena after novena through the mediation 
of His faithful servants, especially Sister Teresa of the Infant Jesus. 
While hymns of adoration and praise resounded through the spotless 
white chapel, and I continued praying with all the fervor of my soul, 
the time for the blessing arrived. Something prompted me to remove 
my glasses; I did so and raised my eyes towards the monstrance with 
sentiments of ardent longing. What delight! What astonishment! 
To my intense joy I realized that my prayers had been heard. The 
monstrance seemed to burn with a thousand fires, and I was able to 
see, even with the eye that was formerly blind, the little white Host 
from which rays of divine light appeared to come towards me. 

“From that day I have worked without glasses, and my sight is as 
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good as if I had never been afflicted with this trouble. I have no words 
to express the joy and gratitude I feel since that happy day. 

“To Jesus in the Blessed Eucharist, who has restored to me my 
sight, be glory, love, and praise forever. May He manifest His power 
more and more in this Protestant England whose soil has been fertil- 
ized by the blood of so many martyrs. May His brightness restore the 
sight of the thousands who, through no fault of their own, are spirit- 


ually blind; and may England become once more Mary’s dowry and 
the Island of Saints.” 


A TERRIBLE MARCONIGRAM. 





The most imaginative fiction writer could scarcely weave a more 
poignant story of adverse and almost tragic circumstances than that 
told to a Catholic Times reporter aboard the Lusitania. Among the 
passengers was Father Rainville, by birth a French-Canadian, and rector 
of St. Joseph’s, Salem, Mass. About ten days previously he and 
Father Bourett left the St. Lawrence on an Allen Liner. It was 
Father Rainville’s first vacation in thirty-one years, and he was looking 
forward to the Eucharistic Congress at Lourdes, a visit to Rome and 
a sight of the Holy Father, and a six months’ tour in southern Europe 
and Asia Minor. 

In mid-Atlantic a marconigram was handed to him. The brief 
message told him that Salem had been destroyed by fire, and that his 
church, school, convent, high school and presbytery had been burned 
to the ground—truly a terrible interruption of a well-earned holiday! 

Father Rainville arrived at Liverpool on Friday, and his first 
thought was of a steamer that would take him back immediately. “My 
parishioners are homeless on the roadside,” he told our representative. 
“They numbered between seven and eight thousand French-Canadians. 
They are only poor working people, and now they are destitute. It will 
be many years before they can help me to rebuild, for they will have 
great difficulty in helping themselves. They are the best people in the 
world.”—London Catholic Times. 


One of the greatest surgeons of our day was Dr. Lucas Champion- 
niere of Paris, lately deceased. He attributed his success not to his 
own skill, but rather to the fact that he never used the knife without 
first reciting an Our Father and a Hail Mary for the success of the 
operation. 
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Pointed Paragraphs 











THANKSGIVING DAY. 





It is well that the nation is reminded at least once a year of giving 
thanks to God for favors received. For a true Christian every day 
should be Thanksgiving day. St. Paul says: “We give thanks to God 
always for you all.” And again: “Therefore we give thanks to God 
without ceasing.” Holy Church sings: “It is truly meet and just, right 
and available to salvation that we always in all places give thanks to 
Thee, Holy Lord, Father Almighty, Eternal God.” Christ Himself 
taught us the time and the manner when He instituted the Eucharistic 
Sacrifice (Eucharistic Sacrifice means Sacrifice of Thanksgiving), 
which is to be offered “‘in all places from the rising of the sun till the 
going down of the same.” Every Christian that can possibly do so 
should assist at this Eucharistic Sacrifice daily, and those that cannot 
do so, should unite in spirit with the Priests who are making this 
Thanksgiving Offering to God in some portion of the globe at every 
moment of the night or day. The measure of our gratitude for favors 
granted in the past will be the measure of their abundance in the future. 


NOT AS THOSE WHO HAVE NO HOPE. 





The same post brought word to two mothers that their sons had 
fallen in battle. One is a Catholic, the other is a non-Catholic. The 
non-Catholic mother is in despair. Her son is gone—gone! The im- 
passible gulf has intervened and cut off all communication with him 
as completely as if he had ceased to exist. Deceitful is the religion that 
has no word of comfort in this hour of greatest need! 

The Catholic mother too is bowed down with grief but not—not 
with despair. Her son has not been completely torn out of her life. 
His body, it is true, lies dead in the shallow grave on the battlefield, 
but his soul still lives; it lives and thinks of her and loves her and (ah, 
consoling thought to a mother’s heart) looks to her for assistance as 
dependent and helpless as when she first felt his baby breath upon her 
cheek. She hastens to offer up for him Masses and Communions, alms 
and sufferings and good works, and then she dispatches the Angel of 
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purgatory to tell the boy that his mother has not forgotten him. Oh, 
how well suited to the needs of the human heart is the Catholic doctrine 
on Communion with the Dead! It gently tempers the bitterest grief, 
for, though they sorrow—they sorrow not as those who have no hope. 


“VOTE FOR ME” 





November has come, and the politician is abroad in the land. Some- 
times he is a baptized Catholic, the son of Catholic parents, mayhap the 
product of the Catholic school, but often his religion goes no further ; 
he habitually misses Holy Mass, perhaps does not even make his 
Easter Duty, is entangled in a crooked marriage, or allowing his chil- 
dren to grow up without the faith. Still he has the effrontery to lay 
claim to the Catholic vote as something that is strictly due him. “Vote 
for me because I am a Catholic.” His religion is worth buying votes 
with but not worth practising. Better far to elect an A. P. A. than 
such a Catholic! The A. P. A. would at least not bring disgrace and 
odium upon the Catholic name. 


“O GOD, PROTECT MY BOY!” 





“O God, merciful Father in heaven, I beseech You protect my boy, 
my husband, my father, and bring him safe home again.” With what 
vivid faith in God’s overruling Providence, with what intense earnest- 
ness, that prayer ascends today from millions of homes! Only a few 
short months ago many of those homes were haunts of worldliness ; 
pleasure and money and ambition were the household gods; the one 
true God was forgotten, prayer was neglected or said without devo- 
tion or sense. But now they almost live in His visible presence, they 
turn to Him at every moment, they call out to Him as a frightened 
child calls out to its father—the war has taught an indifferent, luke- 
warm world the art of prayer, and prayer is the salvation of the human 
race! 


GO TO THE CHURCH AND LEARN WISDOM. 





One of our great American dailies has at length come to the con- 
clusion that the divorces of our land constitute a great social evil, and 
that “it is plainly the duty of the law and the agents of the law to do 
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all that is humanly possible to reduce this evil to its irreducible min- 
imum”. 

Further on in the same issue it says, “Divorce isn’t the only thing 
that ought to be made harder. Making marriage harder for the im- 
mature would also help a great deal’. 

These are two important facts which the scholarly editor could 
have learned without years of examination had he taken up a child’s 
catechism and read what that wise and experienced mother, the Cath- 
olic Church, teaches on these two questions. She teaches that those 
that divorce and then marry another partner are nothing else than 
adulterers who, says St. Paul, shall not enter into the kingdom of 
heaven. With regard to the second point, she makes marriage so 
difficult that, without a dispensation granted in due form after close 
examination and for a grave cause, no marriage is valid unless con- 
tracted in the presence of two witnesses and the duly appointed pastor 
of the place and his delegate ; and no marriage is licit unless the engage- 
ment has been publicly announced for three successive Sundays in the 
parish church of the place where the parties live, as well as in the 
parish church of the place whence they have recently moved. 


“SAFETY FRIST, SAFETY ALWAYS.” 





Sunday is pre-eminently Death Day for automobilists. Long is the 
register on each Monday of accidents, of injuries inflicted and sus- 
tained, far, far too many of them on account of carelessness and want 
of due precaution and sound judgment on the part of the drivers. 
Every owner and every chauffeur should know by heart the life- 
saving recommendations prescribed and circulated by the National 
Council for Industrial Safety : 


“SAFETY FIRST, SAFETY ALWAYS, AUTO DRIVERS. 

“T. Be considerate. 

“II. Go slow: 1. Passing children; 2. Passing vehicles; 3. Ap- 
proaching crossings ; 4. Turning corners. 

“III. Stop: 1. At railroad crossings; 2. Behind standing street 
cars. 

“TV. Use chains on slippery pavements. 

“V. When in doubt—go slow or stop.” 

By what magnification of type, by what relief of raised enamelled 
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letters, by what brilliance of colors can these rules be impressed upon 
the mind of a multitude of devil-wagoneers? People that mean well, 
put are too ready to take chances. If they won’t spare their own lives 
they might at least refrain from taking chances with those of other 
persons—New York Sun. 


GOVERNOR AND MAYOR SPEAK OF SISTERS. 





At the dedication of the Franciscan Sisters’ Hospital near Indian- 
apolis, July 5, Governor Ralston of Indiana said: “This event is 
another evidence of the splendid services being rendered society by the 
Christian citizenship of this town and state and especially through the 
good Sisters of the Catholic Church. To their glory let it be said that 
they are found in the front lines of every field where the spirit of 
mercy and the hand of charity are needed.” 

Mayor Bell of Indianapolis said: “The lesson of the great work 
that has been done here is that no one should live for himself, and that 
in this world we are all akin. This is the example the work of these 
Sisters of St. Francis puts before us. It conveys the moral too that 
great things can be done in a quiet and unostentatious way, and that 
it is not the loud and strenuous that always accomplish most.” 


ONE WAY OF DOING IT. 





Five Catholics and three non-Catholics were graduated this year 
from the high school of Leicester, Mass. By a little ugly trickery 
the trustees excluded the Catholic Priest for whom the class had voted 
and brought in a Methodist Minister to pronounce the prayer. The 
Catholics filed a protest; four out of the five remained away from the 
graduation exercises, and when all was over, they went to the school 
management and demanded their certificates. 

There are many ways in which they might have shown that they 
condemned the unjust action of the school board, but we think the one 
they chose is among the very best. It is safe to prophesy that this is 
the last time the trustees will try such trickery upon the graduation 
class. 
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THE ENEMY OUR FRIEND. 





The rabid anti-Catholic papers, that have grown so common of late, 
are said to produce their most striking effects in homes where one of 
the parents is a Catholic, the other not. The non-Catholic party reads 
one lurid article after another telling of the cunning, deceit, hypocrisy, 
avarice, greed, and impurity, of Bishops, Priests and Sisters. He 
knows full well, unless he has never caught so much as one fleeting 
glimpse of the world beyond the narrow horizon of the “tall timber”, 
that most of those stories are shameless lies, still he cannot shake off 
the vague impression that in such a long list something must be true— 
“throw enough mud,” says the old adage, “and some of it will stick.” 
He begins to despise his wife for being the dupe of such a degrading 
superstition, to recoil when she speaks of meeting the Priest especially 
in the confessional, to put obstacles in the way of her Sunday Mass, 
and flatly to oppose the Catholic education of the children. Such are 
the effects these papers are having in hundreds of mixed marriages. 

There are Catholics who are contemplating marriage with non- 
Catholics. Some of them, in spite of the fact that they are in love, 
have sense enough to reason thus within themselves: These anti- 
Catholic papers will continue to exist or others more vile will take their 
place; it is certain that sooner or later, one of them will fall into my 
husband’s hands; it is probable that they will affect him as they affect 
most non-Catholic husbands of Catholic wives, and thus his love for 
me will be changed into suspicion and contempt, and our happy home 
will become a hell of jealousy. Some reason thus within themselves 
and refuse to marry a non-Catholic at such a risk. The result is that 
these papers prevent many mixed marriages and thus confer a great 
benefit to the Catholic Church. 

There are some non-Catholics who are contemplating marriage with 
Catholics who read one of these papers. It makes them uneasy; they 
either lose their confidence in their intended partner, or at least balk 
at signing an agreement by which they would have to allow their chil- 
dren to be brought up under the influence of the crafty Priests. In 
either case the contemplated marriage becomes impossible, and thus the 
anti-Catholic paper has once more proved a great benefit to the Cath- 
olic Church. It is a pity that every non-Catholic contemplating mar- 
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riage with a Catholic does not light upon a few copies of these papers 
in time to save the Church from the curse of another mixed marriage. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 





You will notice in the columns of every city daily “letters to the 
editor’—sometimes few, sometimes many. These letters are widely 
read. Occasionally, even though the writer is a “nut”, he is sufficiently 
spicy to add to the gayety of the neighborhood. The correspondence 
column has a greater influence than most of us imagine in the forma- 
tion of public opinion and in getting needed things done, and done 
quickly. We wish every city had half a dozen facile Catholic letter 
writers, men and women of good-tempered brevity, who would sign 
their names to their letters and who would speak uniformly in defence 
of Catholic matters misrepresented and in behalf of Catholic moralities 


as they apply to the passing things and thoughts of the city—Catholic 
Citizen. 


COLD LITTLE FEET. 





There’s cold bitter weather coming. Think of it—the snow and the 
slush thawing and freezing day after day! Ugh, horrible! Yes; hor- 
rible indeed for thin, tattered shoes and worn-out stockings and frozen, 
chillblained feet! What are you doing to stave off these horrors? 
Because, by God’s mercy, your own children still have their parents to 
care for them, is that any reason why you should be hardhearted 
towards the children who have not? Because your own children your 
own younger brothers and sisters—have stout shoes and warm knitted 
stockings, is that any reason why you should be indifferent to other little 
shivering feet? The Sisters have sacrificed everything, even their lives, 
for these poor orphans, is it too much for you to sacrifice the price of 
a theatre ticket or of a cigar? 


No one could look upon the Blessed Virgin during her mortal life 
without feeling in his heart a renewed love for the virtue of chastity. 
Is the dress and conduct of many of our Catholic young women such 
as to entitle them, in this matter, to the name of “Children of Mary”? 
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Catholic Events 

















The Holy Father has appointed a committee to plan a monument 
to the late Pius X. in the crypt of St. Peter’s. 
‘ * * * 


The present Pontiff has a sister who is Superioress of the Sisters 
of. St. Anne. 
* * x 


Count de Mun, the intrepid leader of the Catholic party in France 
died suddenly of heart disease Oct. 6. 
* * 


The Catholic Actors’ Guild of America held its first meeting of 
the season Sept. 29. It took steps to have a Mass said in New York 
every Sunday morning at one o’clock so that the actors would be able 
to fulfil their duty. It also provided for an annual Requiem Mass for 
deceased Catholic actors. 

* * * 


The new Pope has sustained a great loss in the death of his Secre- 
tary of State, Cardinal Ferrata, which occurred Oct. 10. Cardinal 
Gasparri has been appointed to succeed the deceased Secretary of 
State. Cardinal Gasparri is perhaps the greatest living authority on 
ecclesiastical jurisprudence and was head of the commission appointed 
by Pius X. to work over the entire body of Church laws. He is like- 
wise a skilled diplomatist. He is 62 years old, and was made a Car- 
dinal in 1907. 


* * * 


A new undertaking of the St. Vincent de Paul Society is the training 
of children’s nurses for the day nursery where poor children are cared 
for while their mothers go to work. 

* * * 


Our Holy Father, Pope Benedict XV., writes in his first encyclical 
to the Christian world: “Looking out upon the flock entrusted to our 
care, the immense spectacle of a general war has struck us with un- 
utterable horror and sadness. When we see such a considerable portion 
of Europe devastated by fire and sword and drenched with the blood 
of Christians, it is encumbent upon us to embrace all without distinction, 
lambs and sheep, in the arms of paternal charity. . . . . . We 
exhort most earnestly those who govern the destiny of the nations that 
they should bring themselves to a frame of mind whereby they may 
set aside all dissensions contrary to the welfare of humanity. Let them 
realize that there already is too much suffering and sorrow attached to 
this mortal life, and that it should not be rendered more wretched or 
more sorrowful. Let them realize how much ruin and disaster already 


have been wrought, and how much human blood already has been 
shed.” 
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The new Pope’s mother, now an octogenarian, was at dinner when 
she received the news of her son’s election. She burst into tears and 
nearly swooned away. Then, returning to herself by a supreme effort, 
she went to the cathedral to return thanks to God. The entire popu- 
lation of Pegli followed her. Her next thought was of the poor among 
whom she immediately distributed 5,000 lire. 


* * * 


Sisters of the Order of the Blessed Sacrament have been established 
in St. Louis to work among the negroes. 


* * * 


The Catholic University of America opened Sept. 29 with 250 eccle- 
siastical and 400 lay students, the largest enrollment in its history. 
* * * 


The Catholic Messenger (Davenport) quotes a non-Catholic Amer- 
ican Press correspondent, saying: “At the head of Belgium’s roll of 
fame should be carved the names of those heroic men in long black 
gowns and shovel hats who face death unarmed and unafraid. I have 
seen them burying the dead, shriving the dying, bandaging the wounded, 
helping the helpless, writing letters for the illiterate, comforting the 
bereaved and homeless, cheering the troops into action. I raise my hat 
to them in respect and admiration. They are showing themselves real 
soldiers of the Lord. 

* * * 


Madame Buchet, Superior of the Nuns of the Sacred Heart, was 
struck and killed by a bullet from a machine gun while she was raising 
the head of a wounded soldier. 


* * * 


During a fire in the Catholic home for destitute Orphans, Phila- 
delphia, two Sisters of Charity were severely injured while risking 
their lives to save the children under their charge. 


* * ad 


Carranza’s Governor of the state of Vera Cruz says that Nuns and 
those who harbor them will be prosecuted unless the Nuns give up the 
idea of living as Religious and go to work. 

* * * 

A few days before his death the late Holy Father said of the Cath- 
olic Press Association of America: “Tell them that I bless them with 
my whole heart, that they may always promote and defend the teach- 
ings of the Gospel and the principles of Faith with true Christian 
loyalty, patience, and charity—unfailing in their reverence and obed- 
ience to authority—as well as in their devotion to the true interests 
of the Church and the welfare of all the people.” 

* * * 


The new wing of the Redemptorist College at Kirkwood, Mo., was 
dedicated by Archbishop Glennon, Oct. 4. 
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The Catholic Press of the country is inviting all Catholic voters to 
send joint or individual letters to the Postmaster General, Washington, 
protesting against the sending of the Menace through the mails. The 
letters should be sent December the Eighth. 


* * K 


Liars, who lie about a society without lying about any individual 
member of that society, cannot be touched by our criminal laws. The 
K. C.’s of Illinois dared an anti-Catholic lecturer to name some individ- 
ual Knight in the state who was guilty of the crimes he charged against 
the order. The lecturer declined. He knew they could prove he was 
lying and prosecute him. They offered to pay $2,000 if he could prove 
to a non-Catholic jury a single one of the five charges he made against 
the Church. The lecturer didn’t have time. 


* * * 


J. E. Hosmer, Editor of the Silverton Journal, is serving 200 days 
in jail for criminal libel against the Sisters of Mt. Angel, Oregon. 


* * * 


In some of our Western dioceses they have what they call “Ceme- 
tery Sunday” when afternoon services are held and a sermon preached 
in the graveyard. Why not introduce this beautiful practice during the 
month of the suffering souls? 


%K * * 


The chastening rod has awakened France to a sense of her duty 
towards God. The Cardinal of Paris appointed a day of prayer to 
Our Lady Help of Christians. In response to his appeal 30,000 people 
assisted at the services and 50,000 took part in the procession. Mass 
is now said on the French war ships—the first time in nine years, and 
in many cases the Chaplains lead night and morning prayer, in which 
officers and crew reverently join. 


* * * 


The thirteenth annual convention of the American Federation of 
Catholic Societies was held in Baltimore towards the end of September. 
Cardinal Gibbons reviewed the parade of 30,000, and Pope Benedict 
XV. sent his Apostolic blessing. The delegates, representing three 
million Catholics, solemnly protested against the horrible atrocities con- 
tinually committed against Priests and Nuns by the Mexican soldiers, 
and they declared that it would be a crime for this country to recognize 
any government in Mexico that did not guarantee justice and fair play 
to the Catholic Church. 


* * * 


Father Kenzel, C. Ss. R., an humble son of St. Alphonsus, wrote a 
play, “Pilate’s Daughter,” for the young people of the parish. The 
play has now been put on the professional stage and has met with such 
success that the management has been obliged to arrange for selling 
seats six weeks in advance. 
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The Liguorian Question Box 











(Address all Questions to Rev. P. Geiermann, C. Ss. R., Oconomowoc, Wis. 


It is true that the head of the Jesuit 
Fathers is called “The Black Pope,” 
and if so, why? 

It is true that the superior general 
of the Jesuits is called the Black Pope, 
still, this is not an official title but 
merely a popular appellation founded 
on the fact that he is the head of the 
most influential Order in the Church 
and is dressed in black while the Holy 
Father wears a white cassock. 


Is it a sin to sing songs that have 
God’s name in them? 

The reverence and love we owe to 
God demands that we never take His 
name in vain. Among the many songs 
in vogue to-day there are many that 
are written in a Christian spirit and 
observe the Second Commandment. 
There are others that are irreverent 
and blasphemous. To sing the latter 
would certainly be sinful. 


Is there any difference between an act 
of perfect contrition and a perfect act 
of contrition? 

Though these expressions are often 
used indiscriminately there is a marked 
difference in their meaning. An act of 
perfect contrition is any actual sorrow 
for sin arising from love for God. But 
a perfect act of contrition may arise 
either from the fear of the Lord or 
from the love of God. Hence, the 
former is always perfect in kind but 
may be imperfect in act or intensity, 
while the latter is always perfect as 
an act but may be imperfect in motive. 
An act of perfect contrition will event- 
ually unlock the gates of heaven to the 
greatest sinner, but a perfect act of 
perfect contrition is necessary to save 
him from the cleansing fire of purga- 
tory. This the repentant thief dying at 
the Savior’s side evidently had, for 
Jesus said to him: “Amen I say to 
thee, this day thou shalt be with me in 
paradise.” Luke 23, 43. 

Is it proper to wear gloves when 
going to Holy Communion? 

As long as you approach the holy 
table with a pure heart and a desire 
to please God any modest dress is 
proper for the reception of holy Com- 
munion. You will also give edification 
by your piety if you approach in a 


modest demeanor, with folded hands 
and downcast eyes. 


Who were the parents of St. Ann? 

According to the Bollandists, the 
best authority on the subject, the par- 
ents of St. Ann were Stolo and 
Emerentiana. 


What is the age limit at which con- 
verts are received? A friend who is 
a convert says his parents would like 
to join but fears they are too old. 

No one can be to old to receive the 
gift of faith. The Savior tells us in 
the parable that some of the laborers 
in the vineyard were called at the 
eleventh hour. Tell your friend to 
instruct his parents in the essential 
truths and practices at home if they 
cannot easily go to the Pastor for in- 
struction. Any Priest will be glad to 
help all honest souls, irrespective of 
age, to a knowledge and possession of 
the truth. 

Why does the Priest not offer the 
Sacrifice of the Mass after twelve 
o'clock? 

On account of the fast prescribed 
for the celebrant holy Church has 
made it a law that ordinarily Mass 
should not be begun after that time. 

Are third cousins allowed to marry 
without a dispensation? 

As third cousins come within the 
fourth degree of relationship they can 
not marry validly without a dispensa- 
tion. 

Why is it permitted to receive holy 
Communion only once a day? 

There is a law of the Church which 
forbids the Priest to say more than 
one Mass daily without permission, 
and custom limits the faithful to one 
holy Communion a day. Most of them, 
however, do not receive as often as 
would be profitable for their souls. 

When did the Apostles begin to of- 
fer up the Sacrifice of the Mass? 

After the Holy Ghost descended 
upon them on Pentecost Sunday. 

Can a girl allow a young man to 
kiss her before she is engaged to him? 

Though she may sometimes do this 
without committing mortal sin, it is 
not advisable for her to do so, and it 
certainly would be unreasonable for 









the young man to expect it. In itself 
a kiss is a token of esteem and affec- 
tion. But, when indulged in by a 
young couple who are not married, 
kissing, especially when frequent or 
protracted, robs them of their modesty 
and easily becomes an occasion to im- 
purity. By permitting such intimacy 
a girl, besides, cheapens herself and 
often lives to see the young man lead 
some other girl to the altar as his 
bride. 


What is the origin of the ceremony 
of tapping the forehead of a deceased 
Pontiff when officially declaring him 
dead? 

As first introduced this part of the 
ceremony consisted in rapping three 
times on the chamber door of the 
deceased Pontiff. Later on the cere- 
mony was made more realistic by tap- 
ping the forehead, of the deceased 
Pope. At the death of Leo XIII and 
Pius X it was not done as the practice 
has become obsolete, and was abrogat- 
ed under Pius X. 


My confessor assures me I have a 
religious vocation and I am preparing 
to enter the convent on his advice. But 
I wonder whether I am not making a 
mistake as I can enjoy a joke and the 
pleasant things of life as well as 
others. 

Have no fear in following the direc- 
tion of your confessor. A sense of 
humor will enable you to become a 
congenial member of any community, 
and the fact that you have a relish 
for the pleasant things of life is an 
indication that you are both of sane 
mind and in good health. Gloomy per- 
sons, no matter how pious, may live a 
prosaic life in the world without giv- 
ing annoyance to others, but they 
would be living tombstones in the con- 
vent. 

Is it wrong to flirt? If so why? 

That depends on what you mean by 
flirting. A girl desirous of settling 
down in.life may surely seek and cul- 
tivate the friendship of an _ eligible 
young man without sacrificing her 
maidenly reserve. But to do anything 
merely to attract the attention of others 
is indicative of levity, insincerity, and 
a want of Christian modesty, and 
merits the contempt of all self respect- 
ing men and women. 

How are the young folks of our 
parish to get acquainted when we 
never have any socials? 

It is true that social life in many 
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of our parishes is not developed as 
much as it might be. This is especial- 
ly true of our larger city parishes 
where several families living under the 
same roof are often strangers to one 
another. But even here the acquaint- 
ance formed in the parish school and 
fostered by attendence at divine ser- 
vices and the reception of the sacra- 
ments may form the basis for class 
reunions and other social events if the 
young people have enough initiative to 
avail themselves of their opportunities, 
All Pastors are anxious to see their 
young people find their companions 
among those of their own faith and 
will gladly do what their circumstances 
will permit to further this laudable 
purpose. What is more needed than 
parish socials is active, selfsacrificing 
leaders to develope the social life in 
every parish and a loyal congregation 
that will second every effort made 
under the direction of their Pastor for 
their individual and common good. 


Why can there be only one true re- 
ligion? 

The true religion is the form of re- 
ligion prescribed by God. This form 
is founded on man’s relationship with 
God and harmonizes with its truth. 
Hence, as oneness is an inalienable 
quality of every truth, there can be 
only one true form of religion or- 
dained by God while man’s relation- 
ship towards Him remains unchanged. 
St. Paul tersely summed up this truth 
when he said: “One Lord, one faith, 
one baptism.” Ephes. 4, 5. 


Can those be sincere who misrepe- 
sent and slander the Church? 

In addressing His disciples at the 
last supper our Savior warned them 
that “the hour cometh, that whosoever 
killeth you, will think that he doth a 
service to God.” John 16, 2. From 
this we must infer, that if the enemies 
of the true religion could be so blinded 
by their fanaticism as to commit mur- 
der for the glory of God, they surely 
can be sincere in making false and 
slanderous accusations against the 
Church. In fact as unjust persecu- 
tion is an extrinsic sign of the -true 
Church it is our duty as members to 
bring others to a knowledge of her 
truth by the integrity of our daily 
lives. Hence the Savior exhorts all 
His followers saying: “So let your 
light shine before men, that they may 
see your good works, and glorify your 
Father who is in heaven.” Matt. 5, 16. 
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Some Good Books 











“Cantica Sacra” by the Reverend 
Remi S. Keyzer. This little volume of 
fifty select hymns “for church and 
home” will surely meet with a kindly 
welcome from all who are in any way 
interested in the efforts of our late 
Holy Father to secure church music 
that breathes the spirit of true religi- 
’ ous devotion. The hymns are choice 
and the music well adapted to the sen- 
timent. Organ copy $1.00. Vocal parts 
20 cents. Published by J. Fischer & 
Bro., New York. 


“The Life of Gemma Galgani’ by 
Father Germanus, C. P. Translated by 
the Rev. A. M. O’Sullivan, O. S. B. 
The wonderful devotion and affection 
for this Maid of Lucca which has so 
grown of late makes the present trans- 
lation a favored book. The twenty- 
five years of her life were uneventful, 
as the world measures life. But the 
gradual opening and manifestation of 
that sublime holiness under the guid- 
ing hand of her saintly confessor. 
Father Germanus, arouses within us a 
deep sense of God’s nearness. We re- 
alize Card. Gasquet’s remark in the 
Introduction, “that God is ever with 
the world He has created, and that 
even in this materialistic age His arm 
is not shortened, however much our 
vision may be restricted by our sur- 
roundings.” A very valuable addition 
to the life is the appendix containing 
three dissertations showing how inad- 
equate natural agencies are to explain 
the sacred stigmata of Gemma. The 
book is published by B. Herder. 


“A Challenge to the Time-Spirit.” 
By Thos. J. Gerrard. It is very diffi- 
cult to clearly outline so elusive a 
thing as “the Time-Spirit.” People 
feel it but cannot just grasp it. Father 
Gerrard tells us that it is “a general 
tendency to exaggerate subjective 
claims at the expense of objective 
evidence”; that its tendency is “the un- 
dervaluing of the various forms of au- 
thority—the authority of evidence, the 
authority of God, the authority of 
Christ, the authority of the Church.” 
He then shows the various ways in 
which this Time-Spirit manifests itself, 
for example in the various eugenist 
movements, in the revolt against mar- 
riage. Any reader who wishes to learn 


more than a surface view of present- 
day society should go to Father Ger- 
rard’s work. Benziger Bros. 

“The English Catholic Refugees on 
the Continent.” By Rev. P. Guilday. 
This first volume treats of the English 
colleges and convents in the Catholic 
Law Countries 1558-1795. It is a very 
valuable addition to the growing lit- 
erature on the English Religious Re- 
volt. In the introduction Dr. Guilday 
outlines the “Foundation Movement in 
General.” He then takes up the study 
of the various religious orders viz: 
The Carthusians, Jesuits, Carmelites, 
Bridgettines, Poor Clares, etc. A chap- 
ter of special interest is that on the 
English college at Douay. An appen- 
dix gives various documents which 
could not be very well inserted in the 
hy: Published by Longmans Green 

0. 


“God Man and Religion.” By Rev. 
Ernest Hull, S. J. This is an excel- 
lent presentation of very old themes. 
It cannot be said that the old is given 
in an entirely new way, yet there is a 
vividness and freshness in the treat- 
ment, that could be expected from so 
versatile a writer as Father Hull. For 
Catholics who are apt tc be affected 
by the flippant sayings of witless sages 
it will be a source of strength, whilst 
for others who are made of sturdier 
stuff it will be helpful in giving a 
clearer understanding of the rationat 
foundation of religion. The book is 
published by P. J. Kenedy & Sons. 


“The House” by Henry Bordeaux is 
a French novel excellently translated 
by Louise S. Haughton. It depicts 
provincial family life in France in the 
middle of the last century. In relating 
the joys and sorrows of a truly Chris- 
tian home the author excellently por- 
trays the all pervading influence for 
happiness, self-sacrifice brings to a 
home. The book is published by Duf- 
field & Co. Price $1.35. 


A practical pamphlet for Sodalists is: 
“Practical Questions on the Sodality,” 
by Rev. J. A. Dowling, Loyola Univer- 
sity Press, Chicago, and there is a 
valuable reprint from the Irish Mes- 
senger entitled “Vocations,” by Wm. 
Doyle, S. J. 
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“Tommy, “said his mother, “Grand- 
mother is very sick. Can’t you go in 
and cheer her up?” 

“Yes’um,” said Tommy, as he went 
into the sick room. But in a few 
moments he came out disconsolate. 

“Couldn’t, Mother,” he said; “she 
seemed to get worse.” 

“What did you say, dear?” asked 
Mother. 

“Why, I asked her if she would like 
soldiers at her funeral.” 





For Sale—A bull dog. Will eat any- 
thing. Very fond of children. 


“Dear,” said the young wife, “I 
just can’t wait till Christmas to tell 
you what I’ve got you for a present.” 

“Well,” replied the young husband, 
“what is it?” . 

“T’ve got you a new rug to put in 
front of my dressing-table, and a 
bronze statuette for the parlor man- 
tel,” was the answer. “Now, what 
are you going to get me?” 

“Well,” said he contemplatively, 
“how about getting you a new shaving- 
mug and a razor?” 


A miner who was suffering with 
dyspepsia one day consultéd a doctor 
and took his — to a drug- 
gist to be made u 

“Well, how mek?” said the miner, 
when the prescription was finished. 

“Let’s see,” said the druggist. “It's 
a dollar-ten for the medicine, and fif- 
teen cents for the bottle. That makes 





He hesitated, afraid he might have 
forgotten something, and the miner 
said impatiently : 

“Well, hurry up, boss. Put a price 
on the cork and let us know the 
worst.” 


The burly prisoner stood unabashed 
before the judge. It was his first time 
in a court and before a iury. “‘Pris- 
oner at the bar,” asked the clerk, “do 
you wish to challenge any of the 
jury? 

The prisoner looked them over care- 
fully and with a skilled eye. 

“Well,” he replied, “I’m not exactly 


wot you calls in trainin’ but I guess I 
could stand a round or two with that 
old geezer in the corner.’ 


A young lady’s letter from Venice 
was as follows: 

Last night I lay in a gondola on the 
Grand Canal drinking it all in, and life 
never seemed so full before. 


The motorist emerged from beneath 
the car and struggled for breath. His 
helpful friend, holding an_ oilcan, 
beamed on him: 

“I’ve just given the cylinder a thor- 
ough oiling, Dick.” 

“Cylinder?” howled the motorist. 
_ hse wasn’t the cylinder. It was my 
ear!” 


Uncle John,” said little Emily, “do 
you know that a baby fed on elephant’s 
milk gained twenty pounds in a week?” 

“Nonsense! Impossible!” replied 
Uncle John. “Whose baby was it?” 

“It was the elephant’s baby,” replied 
little Emily, 


A prominent lawyer who, after two 
months of widowerhood, took unto 
himself another spouse, was very in- 
dignant when he read in one of the 
local papers the following notice of his 
marriage: 

“The wedding was very quiet, owing 
to a recent bereavement in the bride- 
groom’s family.” 


Sitting on the beach the man 
watched a very fat bather disporting 
herself in the surf. He knew nothing 
of tides, and he did not notice that 
each succeeding wave came a little 
closer to his feet. At last an extra 
big wave washed over his shoetops. 

“Hey, there! !” he yelled at ithe fair, 
fat bather; “quit yer jumpin’ up and 
down! D’ye want to drown me?” 


“Doesn’t it give you a terrible feel- 
ing when you run over a man?” they 
asked him. 

“Well, if he’s a large man,” 
the automobilist, 
pretty rough jolt.” 


replied 
“it does give one a 








